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Tales of the Tiger 


The reader will recall that after a 
pleasant stay with Auca Indians 
(during which the explorers 
displayed considerable skill and 
courage), the heroes of this narrative 
again set off downstream with the 
greatest goodwill among them. 


I. THE RIVER & THE JUNGLE 
MEDITATIONS ON TIME AND PLACE — 
MEDITATIONS ON DEATH'S ODOR . . .AS 
TOM’S CONDITION STEADILY 
DETERIORATES 


The reader will recall that after a plea- 
sant stay with Auca Indians (during 
which the explorers displayed consider- 
able skill and courage), the heroes of this 
narrative again set off downstream with 
the greatest goodwill among them. 

“Bob suggested 
we take @ shotgun 
and go into see 


whatever it was.” 
Photo of author. 


Part Il 


By Robert Randall 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR AND WENDY WEEKS 


We were days and days on the river, 
seeing no one, floating through primeval 
jungle. Days of warm sun when we would 
strip naked and slip into the river's time. 
The warp and the bend, the flow, the 
meander — changing directions, but 
always moving. Floating, floating... 

And in the afternoons we would go 
inside the jungle, the ancient home, where 
there is no time, no direction — only eter- 
nal place, the same place since the begin- 
ning; always changing, rotting and 
growing, but always the same. A place of 
the soul — as the river is the time of the 
soul. 

During this period of peace, group con- 
flicts were minimized. What we hadn't 
really noticed, however, was Tom’s con- 
dition. 

On our initial hike into the jungle he 
CHIN. hy a te 


had rubbed a sore on the calf of his leg 
which had been treated at a small Catho- 
lic clinic in the village of Arajuno. The 
constant dampness of our river voyage, 
however, made it impossible to keep any- 
thing dry, and very soon everything 
(clothing, food, supplies, even our bodies) 
developed the peculiar pungent and putrid 
odor of jungle mildew. It was a smell 
which, when first encountered, we had 
found sickening. But after several weeks 
of constantly living with it we were no 
longer aware of it. 

This was one of the reasons we hadn't 
noticed that Tom's sore was getting worse 
— the stink of it blended in with the stink 
of everything else. The other reason was 
that Tom was so weakened by his 
condition that he hadn’t the energy to 
complain. Indeed, he seemed to have 
slipped into a state of complete tranquility, 
fairly indistinguishable from the torpor 
imposed upon the rest of us by the serenity 
of the river. 

This is not to say we hadn’t considered 
giving Tom antibiotics — we had seen 
that the infection was spreading. We held 
off because we had with us only two 
courses of tetracycline. We thus wanted to 
be absolutely sure that his case was of 
sufficient serverity to merit using up half 
our supply. None of the rest of us, of 
course, wanted to end up with an infection 
and no antibiotics. “Bear with it,” we told 
Tom, “it still might clear up.” 

The absence of more tetracylcine was 
another tender spot in group relations. 
Bob and Candy had been in charge of 
buying medicines and had gone to Colom- 
bia where pharmaceuticals were (at that 
time) less expensive and where it was 
possible to get antivenin for snakebites 
(something curiously unavailable in 
Ecuador). We were all pleased about this 
last purchase. It gave a great sense of 
security — even though we were to see 
only one snake during the entire two 
months. But we were a bit puzzled about 
some of the other supplies (especially since 
we were all strapped for cash). Aside from 


the necessary gauze, bandages, disinfec- 
tants, pain pills, etc., there were sutures 
and needles for facial repair, for cuts on 
the thumb and for cuts on the thigh. There 
were injectable ampules of several types of 
painkillers and local anesthetics, 
benadry! and a variety of surgical instru- 
ments. 

Bob had taken a quick course in the use 
of all these supplies (that is, a pharmacist 
told him what to do); and I’m sure we 
would have been more than grateful if a 
situation had arisen which necessitated 
their use. But since this never occurred, 
the medicines became one more spike 
driven into the ever-widening gap between 
us. 

One morning we all looked at Tom, 
who by this time just lay in the canoe all 
day, and realized that his face was de- 


“TOM WAS so weakened by his condition that he hadn't the energy to complain.” 


cidedly skull-shaped with very little flesh 
left on it. And we gave him the antibiotics, 
feeling more than a bit ashamed. 


II. THE HOWLING MONKEY 
WHICH TREATS OF THE EXPLORERS’ MOST 
DANGEROUS ADVENTURE SO FAR AS THEY 
FACE A HORDE OF WILD PIGS, FIGHTING 
JAGUARS AND THUNDERING TAPIRS 

We pulled ashore and listened. The 
roaring was tremendous. At first we 
thought it was a monstrous windstorm, 
until we noticed that not a single leaf was 
stirring. Bob said that it must be wild pigs. 
It sounded to me more like two or three or a 
dozen fighting jaguars. Tom said it wasa 
herd of tapirs. 

Whatever it was, it was shaking the 
entire jungle — a terrifying sound. Bob 
suggested we take a shotgun and go in to 


see whatever it was. I wondered what 
whatever it was would do when it saw us. 
But I said, “Sure, let’s go.” And Wendy, 
Tom, Bob and I went in. 

Through slime and thickets, thorns and 
brush, biting insects and thick vines we 
crept closer to the noise. It was getting 
louder and louder, but it seemed to have no 
center. And it did, indeed, sound like 
rooting pigs, growling jaguars, snorting 
tapirs, typhoon winds. . . 

We seemed to be very close, but still we 
saw nothing. Then Tom pointed it out. 
There in the middle of a tree was a single 
large reddish-brown monkey with a puffed 
throat. 

We were to become very accustomed to 
the weird and awesome sound of the red 
howler monkey. It is an extremely eerie 
phenomenon that is usually reserved for 
the dawn hours, and there is no way to ade- 
quately describe it. It is not the volume of 
the noise but its ubiquity that is over- 
whelming. The call of just one howler 
appears to be coming from everywhere at 
the same time. 


III. THE FANTASTIC NIGHT 
CROCODILE HUNT — IN WHICH BOB 
AND THE AUTHOR DARE TO CONFRONT A 
SOUND THRASHING 


One day we arrived at a beach where we 
encountered a young Ecuadorian family 
on a hunting vacation. We introduced our- 
selves and soon felt fast friends with 
Hanibal, his wife Juana, father-in-law 
Alejandro and son Leonardo. They were 
from the jungle town of Nueva Rocafuerte 
on the Rio Napo but had lived for two years 
in Quito where Hanibal worked as a 
mechanic. He said that he had made 
pretty good money but he much preferred 
living in the jungle. This was his first time 
on the Rio Curaray. 

That evening Hanibal and Alejandro 
invited some of us to go crocodile hunting. 
Bob and I stepped on each other as we 
volunteered. Alejandro poled from behind 
while Hanibal stood in the bow, and Bob 
and I sat in the middle. Hanibal carried a 
flashlight and occasionally helped guide 
the canoe with his paddle. 

It was a clear moonless night, and the 
reflections of the stars in the water made 
the Curaray appear like a Milky Way in 
the blackness of the forest. Nightime in the 
jungle is both eerie and tranquil, the 
nocturnal noises completely different than 
those of the day. There is something hyp- 
notic about these sounds, punctuated by 
the strange whistling of the bell bird — a 
single note repeated three times and said 
by the natives to be the call of a tunche, or 
soul of the dead. 

Alejandro poled effortlessly and silent- 
ly as Hanibal intermittently shined the 
flashlight along the river banks, searching 


BOB WITH Indian friend display semi-plucked paujil. 


for the glare of crocodile eyes. Once caught 
by this light the animal freezes. 

We continued in this jungle trance for 
about twenty minutes, and then we saw 
them — two glowing red hot coals against 
a black background. Hanibal slowly 
reached for his harpoon, all the while 
holding the flashlight beam steady. Then 
he stood up on the bow, harpoon poised in 
his right hand as we approached those 
fiery red eyes. When we were very close, he 
thrust the harpoon and speared the 
crocodile in the side. 

It was as if we had hit a mine in the 
water — the entire river exploded as the 
animal writhed and thrashed, its tremen- 
dously powerful tail whipping the water 
into waves and threatening to tip us over. 
I gripped the sides of the canoe and calcu- 
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lated the pain quotient of those razorsharp 
teeth. 

Hanibal, however, soon pulled the 
crocodile to the side of the canoe with the 
harpoon's rope where Alejandro rapidly 
slashed its neck with a machete. The 
thrashing ceased and we rolled the cro- 
codile into the boat. It was about a meter 
and a half long, but it looked pretty mean. 
The jungle was silent once again. 

We returned to camp to find two large 
catfish on a line we had strung out. The 
next morning Hanibal shot two wild 
turkeys, and Bob came back with another 
one. I managed to maintain my perfect 
record. 

We began our feast by eating the small 
crocodile, which Hanibal identified as a 
lagarto blanco. This species of cayman 


(or South American crocodile) has white 
edible flesh. The larger ones (known in 
Spanish as cocodrilo or caiman) have 
darker, inedible meat. These had once 
been much more numerous in South 
American rivers, indeed had at times 
blocked canoe passage; but from early on 
they were killed by hunters for sheer sport 
and later decimated because of the value 
of their skins.* 

Our lagarto, however, served as several 
day's food; and an excellent dish it is — 
boneless white meat which, when boiled, 
tastes something like chewy lobster. It is 
especially good when supplemented with 
wild turkey and catfish. 

We thus spent three very pleasant days 
hunting, fishing and eating with these 
warm and generous people. 


IV. THE GREAT RIVER ROBBERY 

IN WHICH THE ADVENTURERS FIND OUT 
WHAT A CAIMAN REALLY IS... AND LEARN 
TO TRAVEL LIGHTER 


There is another use for the word 
“caiman” in Spanish. It also means a 
“sly, artful, cunning person.” ‘Ah, 
Hanibal and Juana, you smiling, 
slinking caimanes, how could you have 
treated us that way?” 

Tom and the ladies had left in the 
morning with half our gear to go down 
river to an army base while Bob and I re- 
mained behind for a last hunt with 
Alejandro and Hanibal. We went deep into 
the jungle with blowguns but were unsuc- 
cessful. In the afternoon we returned to 
camp to share chicha and lagarto for the 
last time and then set off with our half 
of the cargo. 

Unfortunately, Bob and I didn’t know 
what had gone in the other canoe and, 
therefore, couldn’t check to see if we had 
everything else with us. Wendy had left a 
note with this information, but Juana, of 
course, was enough of a caiman to have 
taken that as well. At the army base we 
checked through our gear several times. 

We were missing one hunting knife, 
20 meters of 125-pound test fishing line, 
twenty 16-gauge shotgun shells, ten 
packs of cigarettes, our only can of pea- 
nut butter, a can of glue, two bars of soap 
and several batteries. Onehastospenda 
month on the river on a diet of mostly 
oats, beans and fish (interspersed only 
occasionally with the already mentioned 
feasts) to appreciate the value of a can of 

“Hunting in the jungle ts, of course. a matter of sur 
vival for the people who live there. There is no evidence, 
as far as | know, that this kind of hunting has ever appre- 
ciably damaged the jungle ecosystem. The cayman and 
jaguar were massacred because of the huge demand for 
their skins in North America and Europe. Neither of the 
animals is edible, Although it is now completely illegal to 
kill either of these animals, we saw several jaguar skins 
on our trip. The owners of these trophies claimed that 
they had been attacked and naturally had to defend them- 
selves — which, of course, is not illegal (a loophole in the 
law big enough to push a million jaguars through), There 


only remained the problem of smuggling the skins out of 
the country — not too difficult for an army officer. 


peanut butter. 
I suppose we were terribly naive 
(perhaps we had spent too much time with 
the Huarani). Several times we had strung 
out fishline at nightime, hoping to catch a 
few catfish, only to find it gone the next 
morning. “Must have been a really big 
fish,” Juana would say, “to carry off the 
entire line.” Big indeed! About the size of 
Hanibal. 

We spent hours discussing the pheno- 
menon. I theorized that we had another 
example of the corrupting power of capital- 
ist civilization. Juana’s two years in Quito 
had made her very acquisitive (she said 
she preferred living there because of all the 
“things” available). I equated her with 
Bai's sister-in-law, Rosa. 

In the end, however, Tom's theory has 
probably as much or more validity. He 
held that honesty is just not a particularly 
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PREPARING for the hunt — drying curare on 


high ranking virtue along the river. This 
was borne out by several other incidents 
(our guides, for instance, had slipped our 
good machete under their supplies before 
taking leave —we caught .hem). 

Along this line, I began to reflect on the 
connections between the free-moving 
water and shysters, thinking about the 
mythic American past on the Mississippi 
where, as Twain and Melville made clear, 
there were nothing but thieves and confi- 
dence men from one end to the other. The 
freedom, anarchy and lawlessness of the 
continually moving waters which no bars 
can contain. Con somebody on shore and 
calmly, silently get in a boat and glide 
away. And, of course, the thieves are 
always charming, likeable people — 
heroes of a sort. You smile and shake their 
hands as they slip off yourdiamond ring... 

You have to accept the fact that you 


genuinely like them. And, in all proba- 
bility, they genuinely like you. And ifever I 
see Hanibal and Juana again I should love 
to share another meal with them and, 
amidst smiles of leave-taking, quietly 
make off with their shotgun. 


V. THE MYSTERIOUS CASE OF 
THE MISSING ENGLISHMAN & 
OTHER BLOOD-CURDLING 


CHILLS — IN WHICH THE EXPLORERS DIS- 


COVER A GHOST... AND TOM AND ANDREA 
ARE THE BLOODY VICTIMS 


We had, in the town of Shell, obtained 
military permission to make our voyage 
from the Ecuadorian Army major in 
charge of this region of the jungle. The 
aforementioned war with Peru in 1941- 
1942 was responsible for the existence of 
several army bases along the Curaray on 
both sides of the frontier. Peru, in one of her 


} / ; 
blowgun darts. 


few victories, had won this war and, thus, 
succeeded in wrenching several thousand 
square miles of oil-rich jungle from 
Ecuador. The Ecuadorians are under- 
standably bitter about the incident, and no 
Ecuadorian map cedes this territory to 
Peru. 

Thus our letter of introduction from the 
major was of invaluable aid to us. Its pre- 
sentation was to be a carte blanche to all 
services an Ecuadorian jungle army base 
might provide (which varied considerably 
with each base). Pavacachi was our first 
chance to use it, and when Bob and I ar- 
rived it had already done its work. We were 
offered hot chocolate, bread and beds with 
mosquito netting. 

That evening Wendy pointed some 
thing out to me. I then showed it to Tom 
and Andrea who seemed to know nothing 
about it either. The letter, it seemed, 


mentioned seven members of our party. 
We counted ourselves again and then tried 
to remember who the mysterious English- 
man was. He was there on paper: name, 
age and passport number. 

We confronted Bob and Candy. 

“Oh, him” said Bob. “Don’t worry 
about him — he’s all right.” 

“Yeah, he’s fine,” said Candy. 

Relieved as we were to know that he 
hadn't drowned or been eaten by a boa, we 
still weren't satisfied with their explana- 
tion. We pressed harder. We were shown 
his passport: exit from Colombia, entrance 
into Ecuador, extensions of his visa, 
special expeditionary visa. All in order all 
right. But, uh, Bob, where is he? Bob 
shrugged. “Still in Colombia most likely.” 

We pressed a bit harder. The 
Englishman, it seemed, owed them a lot of 
money and wouldn’t pay. Then there was 
something to do with traveler's checks and 
whatnot. It was confusing, but it all meant 
that we were taking him to Peru with us. 

“After all, ” said Bob with his most 
engaging wink, “we've already brought 
him all the way from Bogata.” 

None of us slept too well that night with 
our ghost crew member haunting us— 
especially Tom and Andrea. In the midst 
of restless tossing we were startled by the 
sound of a woman's chilling scream. I 
leaped up and fell to the floor, something 
horrible entangling my legs, arms and 
face like some monstrous spider web. I 
grabbed at it and finally succeeded in 
freeing myself from my mosquito net. 

I ran over to where everybody else was 
crowded. In the center was Andrea 
shouting out “merda” (Portuguese for 
“shit”) every ten seconds. Blood flowed 
from a hole in her elbow. It seems she had 
slept up against her mosquito netting, and 
one of those pleasant nocturnal jungle 
creatures known as vampire bats had 
taken advantage of the circumstance. 

The army vetrans assured us that it 
was a common experience, nothing to 
worry about, and we all went back to 
sleep—curled up in little balls in the 
centers of our beds. 

The next morning we discovered that 
luckless Tom had stretched a leg a bit too 
far until his toe had poked out. One more 
bloody hole. 


VI. BOILING WATERS & THE 
MONSTROUS WHIRLPOOL — IN 
WHICH, AFTER A DISCUSSION OF THE RE- 
LATIVE DANGERS OF THE PIRANHA, THE 
SKILLED PADDLERS UNFEARINGLY TILT 
THEIR CANOES AGAINST YET ANOTHER 
GIANT OF THE DEEP 

Hanging around an army camp and 
eating army food can become pretty 
depressing—more so because the bugs, 
which had not been a problem on the upper 
river, had suddenly become intolerable 
(later we would look back on this level of 
bugginess with nostalgia). Swarms of 
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flea-like creatures,barachudos, 
surrounded the exposed parts of our 
bodies, landing to suck blood. The result 
was a small pinprick of a bloodblister 
which itched like hell and had a tendency 
to infect when scratched. Each day the 
number of these red dots increased. 

In another astounding oversight, we 
came equipped with only two small bottles 
of insect repellent, and this supply had 
just recently been cut in half. Several days 
before, we had spotted three huge 
crocodiles and pulled over to get a closer 
look. We stumbled upon a_ backwater 
lagoon which was loaded with piranha 
and decided to fish for awhile. Groups of 
piranha are usually described as “making 
the waters boil’’—an apt description. It is 
an impressive sight. 

We tied our canoes to a fallen tree 
which we had to walk across to get to 
shore—carefullly, for the piranha (or pana 
as they are known in thejungle) were right 
below us. Tom was carrying in his left 
shirt pocket one full bottle of insect 
repellent. As he was getting out of his 
canoe he leaned forward to grab the log. 
This unfortunate motion caused that little 
plastic bottle to slip out of his pocket and 


AUCAS establish huts near rivers where they plant bananas, sweet potatoes and cassava. 


into the pana- infested waters, It didn’t 
float. 

Since the water was only two feet deep I 
reminded Tom that piranha were only 
supposed to attack when there was blood 
and that an unwounded hand and arm 
would be perfectly safe in that lagoon. He 
suggested that sinceI had so much faithin 
this theory I should be the one to test it out. 
I pointed out that he was the one who had 
just dumped the bug juice and therefore... 

But since the bugs at that time were 
still not very numerous, the bottle 
remained the property of the panas. 

So, attempting not to scratch too 
vigorously, we set off from the army base 
thinking of a bigger problem than the 
bugs. Somewhere downstream there was a 
huge remolino (whirlpool) which we were 
approaching with a bit of trepidation—the 
same whirlpoool that in 1941 sank a 
Peruvian warship. Now, admittedly, this 
warship couldn’t have been all that big to 
have been on the Curaray in the first place 
(something smaller than an LST); but it 
must have been considerably larger thana 
dugout canoe. 

The main cause for our worry, however, 
was that we had our typically accurate 
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information as to its whereabouts. On the 
river everyone is an individualist—no two 
people will locate a town or hazard in the 
same place. Thus, the remolino might be 
anywhere from three to seven bends 
downstream. Knowing the exact number 
of bends would not have been helpful 
anyway since we could never get a 
consensus of opinion on just what 
constituted a bend. Opinions also varied 
as to whether we should approach the 
whirlpool on the inside or the outside 
bank—although everyone agreed we 
should proceed “very, very slowly,” 
keeping close to shore. 

The sergeant at the base assured us 
that whether it was the inside or the 
outside, we should stay to the left side. The 
captain assured us we would not, in any 
case, reach the remolino until the next day 
and presented us with a hand drawn map 
directing us to take the inside of the turn 
(which was the right side). I was 
beginning to suspect that the Peruvian 
warship sank because her spies gathered a 
prodigious amount of misinformation 
from the Ecuadorians. And I was 
wondering if the same thing wasn’t going 
to happen to us. 

So, we decided to take the captain’s 
word, and once again paddled blindly 
downriver. About two and a half hours 
later we reached a beach where there was 
another dugout. This was a rare enough 
occurrence to pull over and say hello. A 
man came down to greet us. We asked him 
about the whirlpool. 

“Alli esta,” he replied and pointed to 
the far side of the beach. Well, well. 

Wendy and I walked over. That is, we 
started out walking and ended up 
running—the beach was one of the most 
bug-infested hellholes imaginable. We 
observed the whirlpool with appropriate 
awe—it was about 30 meters in diameter, 
covering the entire width of the river. I 
could see that if the water were high it 
would be terrifyingly dangerous. As it 
was, however, it appeared to be just 
dangerous. 

We ran back to our canoes and asked 
the man which side to go on, and he said 
the left. Which was the outside of the turn 
(I tore the captain’s map to shreds). I 
decided that even drowning would be 
better than being eaten by the bugs and 
hopped in our cargo canoe with Wendy in 
the front. Tom took charge of the other 
canoe, waiting to see how things went 
with us. 

There are documented cases of balsa 
rafts being stuck in whirlpools for a week 
or more before popping loose. A dugout 
canoe, however, usually goes straight 
down and comes back up somewhere 
downstream—minus its occupants. 

So, we prodeeded “very, very slowly,” 
taking the outside current. We followed the 


bend of the bank in a wide quarter circle 
until it came to a point—after which came 
another quarter circle, this one formed by 
the whirlpool which was spinning counter 
clockwise. It was, thus, extremely difficult 
to keep to the bank, and it took a lot of hard 
paddling. When we finally made it around 
‘this quarter circle, we thought we were free 
and let out Huarani whoops. But the 
whirlpool’s current extended further out 
into the river and for a moment we were 
motionless, paddling against it. Then we 
were slapped sideways, the canoe 
threatened to tip, and we found ourselves 
thrown up onto a beach. 

We turned to watch Tom and the rest 
until they were slapped up right long side 
us. We all shook hands and speculated on 
what might have happened if we hadn’t 
come across the man on this beach. They 
were dark speculations. 


VII. TROPICAL FEVERS & UPSETS - 
IN WHICH WENDY TURNS UPSTREAM, BOB 
AND ANDREA TURN THE CANOE, AND THE 
AUTHOR TURNS HIS STOMACH 


We continued into late afternoon when 
a wondrous black thundercloud began to 
drop its load of monstrous raindrops. Bob 
and Andrea were far behind in the cargo 
boat—Bob had spotted a wild goose and 
stopped to chase it. Wendy was paddling 
our canoe. I wasn’t feeling so well so I 
pulled a piece of plastic over my head and 
settled down to read. 

The rain was pounding very hard, and 
I couldn’t hear anything. After about 
fifteen miutes I poked my head out and 
noticed that the canoe wasn’t moving, but 
it was impossible to see anything. Tom 
was yelling at Wendy to paddle harder. 
Wendy was yelling at Tom that she was 
paddling harder than he was. When I 
asked what was going on they both told 
me to get screwed. 

They finally decided that the island we 
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had gone to the left of was actually not an 
island. It seems they were trying to paddle 
up an incoming river. So we pulled over to 
the side to let the rain pass and to guide the 
other canoe to the right. 

After about ten miutes, Bob and 
Andrea showed up. Tom stood up and 
screamed “GO TO THE RIGHT!” Bob and 
Andrea turned toward us, cupped their 
hands to their ears and yelled back 
“WHAT?” Which was when they smashed 
into a log. And the canoe containing all of 
our supplies was floating upside down. 

Wendy shoved the paddle into my 
hand, and we took off after them. I 
remembered that the shotgun wasn’t tied 
down. I remembered that the pack with 
Wendy’s and my personal gear hadn't 
been tied in that morning since we had 
used the rope on another bag. I paddled 
harder. 

Out in the river, Bob and Andrea were 
lodged right side up against a tree and 
bailing furiously. They were smiling. Why 
were they smiling? The swift current 
swept us past before I could determine if 
my pack was still there. We pulled out at the 
next beach and waited for them. 

They soon showed up and started to 
unload the canoe. Why were they smiling? 
Then I saw the shotgun. And then I saw 
my pack. I started to smile. The sun had 
come out and we dumped everything out to 
dry. Our total loss was one bag of lemons. 
Candy tried out her tape recorder and The 
Grateful Dead blasted out: “Listen to the 
river sing sweet songs to rock my soul.” 

We were all smiling. 

We decided to spend the rest of the 
afternoon and the night there in order to 
let our things dry. Our map showed that 


we were about three hours from Loracachi, 
Ecuador’s biggest army base on the 
river—where it was rumored there was 
beer. Since I hadn’t had a beer in two 
months, I argued that we should push on, 
but irrationality won out, and I went and 
lay down in my tent. 

But, more than beer, we were hoping 
the army base would have anitbiotics. We 
looked at each other warily. The hardy 
explorers appeared more like sideshow 
freaks. Candy’s legs were swollen to a 
least twice their normal size due to 
infected bugbites. Tom was still 
preternaturally emaciated. Bob’s face, 
infected, sunburned and covered with red 
bites, was unrecognizable. Wendy had 
large infections bubbling out of one hand. 
And I was beginning to experience 
uncontrollable chills. Only quiet Andrea 
was unaffected. 

That evening I had cause to remember 
those moments of meditation in the jungle 
when hordes of mosquitos had voraciously 
attacked my body—for my chills were 
replaced by scalding fevers and drenching 
sweats which were again replaced by teeth 
chattering. The fevers were hot enough to 
force me to remove my ring which was 
retaining heat and sizzling my finger. At 
least we were only three hours from 
Lorocachi. 


VIII. MAPPING THE FUTURE, 
ARMY BEER AND THE 
NORWEGIAN — WHICH FEATURES THE 
AUTHOR'S LONGEST THREE HOURS, POOL 
GAMES AND THE GREATEST THREAT TO OUR 
HEROES’ IMMORTALITY .. . 


Ah yes, three hours! A curse on all 
jungle maps! How could we have trusted 


_ 


them? Both Peru and Ecuador claim this 
god-forsaken territory, and to fortify this 
claim they posit populated villages all 
along the Rio Curaray. Well were we to 
remember the exotic towns of Chinamen’s 
Bend, Cononaco and Porvenir. Usually 
located at the confluence of two rivers 
these towns had one major distinguishing 
characteristic: their non-existence, 
Chinamen’s Bend was an immense sandy 
beach whose population boasted two 
crocodiles, a family of gaudy butterflies 
and a howler monkey with a bellyache— 
none of them appeared to be Chinese. 
Porvenir (The Future) was bleak indeed— 
streets of slime, houses of logs stuck in the 
mud. 

And Lorocachi was nine shivering, 
sweating hours away. Waiting for our 
things to dry we didn’t leave until 10 
o'clock. Bob’s hands were raw sores, Tom 
was sick, Candy’s infections were 
spreading and I lay on the canoe floor. 
Wendy and Andrea paddled until their 
arms turned to lead and then paddled 
some more. I prayed for that army base at 
every bend and every bend said, ‘‘Not yet, 
my son.” 

At seven o’clock, when it was 
dangerously dark and we no longer knew 
what to do, we crashed into the bank of 
Lorocachi. I crawled out of the canoe and 
fell on my face. I was carried up to the 
base. There the officers examined our 
letter and offered us the long-awaited beer. 
I took one swallow and then ran outside 
and vomited. 

They put me in a bed, gave me 
injections to alleviate the pain and an IV 
to replace the fluids I was losing through 
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sweating. One day after coming down 
with malaria I wasin the hands of the only 
doctor on the river, and I once again 
removed my foot from the tiger's tail. 

We were a week and a half in 
Lorocachi, waiting for a plane to fly in 
with more antibiotics. During that time we 
were guests of the officers, eating every 
day in the officer’s club, playing pool and 
chess. I am sure they were amazed by the 
quantities of their food we were able to 
devour and were probably relieved when 
we finally left. But they were very fine and 
hospitable people, and without their 
goodwill and aid we would have been a 
much more ragged and sick group of 
explorers than we already were. For all 
their food and medical services they 
charged us nothing. 

So we left Loroeachi with the offficers’ 
assurances that once we crossed the 
frontier into Peru we would be immediately 
arrested. I didn’t know how much credence 
to put in this but we had to consider that 
we had no letter of introduction to the 
Peruvians. And we also had to remember 
our friend the Englishman. 

Ten days later at Seilan, the last 
Ecuadorian Army base before the border, 
we learned of an infinitely greater threat 
than the Englishman—the Norwegian. 
Beside the Norwegian, the Englishman 
was a scant airy nothing. The 
Englishman was just sneaky and clever, 
slipping across frontiers, stowing himself 
in our canoes and dreams, sipping cognac 
with Ecuadorian colonels who never 
suspected his origins or existence. 

It was a sergeant at Seilan who gave us 
the details. This sergeant had been out 


ans, 


hunting in the jungle two years previous 
(hunting was the single occupation of the 
27 men stationed in this miserable, bug 
infested piece of rotting forest) when he 
came upon the Norwegian who, at that 
time, was one meager excuse for a human 
being. He was fevered and starved, his 
bare feet were raw and bleeding, and the 
rest of his body was a festering mass of 
infected bug bites. 

This wasn’t the first time we had heard 
about him, of course. He was also known 
as the Swede or The Blond, and we had 
several times run across his path. But this 
was our first concrete evidence of him. The 
sergeant said that he had come downina 
balsa raft. Then, one evening while he was 
sleeping, the river rose and swept away his 
balsa with all supplies, including his 
shoes. He had been wandering for about a 
week when the sergeant found him. The 
sergeant took him back to the base and fed 
and clothed him. The people living around 
Seilan gave him a dugout canoe and 
whatever food was available, and he 
continued downriver. 

So, Norwegian, you bastard, did you 
make it? And where did you start, you no 
good sonofabitch? It couldn’t have been in 
the headwaters because no balsa would 
have made it through those rapids. Where 
are you, Norwegian? Do you claim to be 
the first explorer to have gone the entire 
length of the Curaray? If so, come forward 
and present your claim. We'll fight you all 
the way. 


IX. OF MAN-EATING CLOUDS & 
OTHER TRUE JUNGLE TALES — 
INCLUDING TALKING DOLPHINS, MONSTER 
FISH AND BONE-CRUSHING BOAS . 


The border between Ecuador and Peru 
appears to be as long as a sweeping arc, 
and for a long time I was at a loss to 
determine how it had been arrived at. But 
as we canoed past it we realized thatit was 
an actual physical barrier—a long black 
cloud of barachudos, so thick that one 
crossed at one’s peril. 

Thus we sat at the Peruvian Army base 
of Bella Vista (Beautiful View)—which we 
quickly renamed Mosca Vista (Bug 
View)—and continually slapped at our 
faces as we waited to see if we would be 
allowed to enter the country. As the 
captain of the base was off on a hunting 
trip and no one else wanted to take 
responsibility for us, our reception was 
decidedly cold—except for the bugs who 
greeted us so warmly and profusely that it 
was touching. They formed black clouds 
which obstructed the vision and 
threatened to devour us. Any conception of 
hell which omits barachudos is decidedly 
deficient. 

“When (slap) will (slap) the (slap) 
captain (slap-slap) be back (slap)?” I 
asked. 

“Oh (slap), in three (slap-slap-slap) or 
four (slap-slap-slap-slap) days.” 

We weren't exactly exuberant about the 
prospect of slapping our faces for three for 
four days while awaiting the approval of 
this captain who, for all we knew, might 
decide to throw us in jail where we could 
slap away the rest of our lives or else send 
us back to Ecuador (we had visions of 
slapping and poling our way back). As 
everyone said, the bugs were fewer further 
downstream: all we wanted to do was go 
further downstream. 

We contemplated our fate and watched 
the 20 or so drafted privates who were 
spending six months without leave in 
Mosca Vista. They were clearing the forest 
with machetes. It was about 95°F outside 
with 90% humidity, and they had on green 
woolen uniforms and high-topped boots. 
In additon, to protect themselves from the 
bugs, they were wearing gloves and had 
towels wrapped around their necks and 
faces. I wondered if it were in the captain’s 
power to draft us. In spite of the heat, a 
chill ran down my spine. 

Fortunately for us, radio contact with 
Arica, the next base, released us from 
awaiting the captain’s arrival. We were 
still not sure what might happen to us 
there, but we got into our canoes and left 
Mosca Vista forever, paddling and trying 
to keep from scratching. 

It was around this point that the 
dolphins first appeared, leaping and 
playing, following our canoes. I had heard 
of inia, or Geoffrey’s dolphin before, but 
this was the first time I had ever seen one. 
They were called bufeos in the jungle and 
there are many stories about them. The 
natives respect their intelligence and 
never eat them, for the bufeo is not only a 


friend of man, it also has the ability to 
change itself into a man and walks 
upright along the river banks. Local 
brujos(witch-doctors) can call the 
dolphins to their houses for purposes of 
divination (is it just coincidence that 
certain Pacific island tribes have the same 
beliefs?). 

The bufeos, at any rate, certainly 
seemed friendly toward us—sometimes 
one would follow us for days. And there 
will always remain with me the image of 
an afternoon rainstorm moving in toward 
us with tremendous force, blackening the 
skies and causing many rainbows. There, 
in front of the storm, the dolphins danced — 
walking upright on their tails over the 
water and leaping through the rainbows, 
flashing their pink and grey bellies. 

The dolphin wasn’t the only water 
mammal we encountered. There was also 
the fabled and ugly manatee. 

The paiche fascinated me the most. 
Measuring up to three meters long and 
weighing from 40 to 80 kilos, it has the 
appearance of a mythical sea monster 
drawn on a 14th century map. Itsheadisa 
camouflage of greens while the sides 
consist of huge scales of bright orange and 
green. It lives in the large cochas, or 
backwater lagoons of the river, and the 
natives hunt it in small one or two-man 
canoes using harpoons. 

The other mythical reality of the river 
is the giant anaconda, or boa. These are 
said to live to be more than 100-years-old 
and to grow up to 90 meters long. Though 
this is impossible, I have seen skins that 
were over ten meters long and thicker than 
my waist. According to the jungle people, 
every cocha has its guardian spirit, or 
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anima—a huge female boa who is the 
mother and protectress of all life in the 
lagoon. She is called the Yacumama, 
Mother of the Waters, and it is said that 
she was responsible for the withdrawal of 
several petroleum company exploration 
camps located on the banks of cochas. The 
petroleros (oilmen) are not very well liked 
by the natives who find them particularly 
disrespectful of life of the jungle. 

These and other jungle tales were 
related by the captain in charge of the 
army base at Africa, Sr. Williams, over 
dinner and beer (a cognac, of course, for 
the Englishman). The Peruvians proved to 
be just as receptive and hospitable as their 
Ecuadorian counterparts, and we 
gratefully accepted all they had to offer. 


X. WAITING FOR HERCULES, OR 
THE END — WHICH FEATURES THE CON- 
FESSIONS OF A BLACK HEART BEFORE THIS 
LONG MEANDERING STORY IS CUT SHORT — 
PERSONALITY CONFLICTS ARE GLIDED 
OVER — AND ALL IS RECONCILED OVER A 
HEARTY LAUGH 

Certain things are very painful to write 
about, and certainly one of those is the 
immense animosity, indeed hatred, that 
had sprung up among the members of the 
exploration party. It finally became so: 
uncomfortable that we split into two 
groups, not seeing each other for days ata 
time. When we came back together the old 
tensions seemed to escalate. The scenes 
were definitely getting uglier, and I felt my 
soul darkening enough to find glee in pure 
spite, joy in the suffering of others. 

I confess it. Bob’s face became swollen 
and disfigured from infected bug bites. I 
did not sympathize. Later, he applied 
diesel oil to that face. This was because the 
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oil had the marvelous effect of killing the 
bugs before they had the opportunity to 
bite—leaving one with a coating of dead 
oil-soaked bugs. It also had the marvelous 
effect of intensifying the sun’s rays, 
leaving Bob's face burned, raw and black 
with bugs. No words of consolaton were 
uttered by your author. 

Then one evening Bob was loading 
shotgun shells with shot and powder. 
Some of the powder spilled on the ground, 
and Bob, thinking it was miniscule 
amount, dropped a lit match on it. The 
explosion must have been a bit bigger 
than he had anticipated for it relieved him 
of eyebrows and eyelashes. O would to God 
that the sounds which escaped my lips 
were sympathetic murmurs and not stifled 
chortles. 

However, despite the bitterness, we all 
arrived together at the mouth of the Rio 
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Curaray, 48 days after having putin atthe 
headwaters. From there we paddled one 
day down the Rio Napo to Santa Clotilde 
where we sold the canoes. To us jungle- 
hardened explorers the Napo appeared as 
an eight-lane expressway compared to the 
back country road of the Curaray. 

We then took a two-story boat to Iquitos 
where we ran into a major problem— 
insufficient funds. I had loaned Bob $150 
in Quito which he promised to get back to 
me in Lima. And this meant that our trip 
together was not yet over. 

We learned of a Peruvian Air Force 
plane which flew out nightly and which 
would take standby passengers to Lima 
for a nominal fee. The plane was called 
Hercules and we went out to the airport to 
await it. Unfortunately, Hercules was 
undergoing repairs and nobody knew 
when it would be flying. So we set up camp 


in the airport and began to wait. Every 
evening, after the last flight out, we 
pitched our tents in a corner of the 
baggage room to protect us from the 
mosquitos. The Englishman, his papers 
all in order of course, retired to another 
corner with a smuggled bottle of Scotch. 

We waited for Hercules until strange 
things began to happen, The strangest for 
me was that I came to genuinely like Bob, 
and he may even have come to like me. 
Away from the narrow confinement of the 
dugout canoes we were both able to see a 
bit straighter. All of us, it seemed, began to 
realize how close we had become, in spite 
of the conflicts. 

On our fourth day we actually did 
leave, getting a ride on a cargo plane 
through the good will of the pilot. There we 
were, lying on a load of plywood and 
looking out over the vast green sea of 
jungle with its wriggling rivers. After 
about a half hour, the sun, which had been 
on our left, shifted to the right. 

“How come we're going north?” asked 
Bob. ‘We should be flying south.” 

“What bothers me,” I said, “is not that 
we're going north but that we're going 
down.’’ We contemplated that 
phenomenon for a while. We were flying 
low over a small winding river. 

“You know,” said Bob, “I told the pilot 
about our trip down the Curaray. Maybe 
he’s taking us for a look at it; maybe that’s 
the Curaray below us.” The idea appealed 
to our imaginations. “This is the last 
chapter of the book, * Bob added. We all 
smiled. 

J then went over to the other side of the 
plane and looked down. 

“T don't know how to tell you this,” I 
said, “but we're going back to Iquitos. I 
just saw the same buildings we flew over 
after taking off.” 

The plane had had engine trouble, and 
we were back in the airport. There was a 
Peruvian soldier there, the same type of 
ignoramus dogface private to be met in 
any army in the world. 

“You went up in the plane, ha, ha, ha!” 
he said. “And then you came back, ha, ha, 
ha! You didn’t get to Lima, ha, ha, ha!” 

I thought I just might smash him in the 
face. But I started laughing instead. Then 
Candy was laughing. And Bob. And 
Wendy. And Tom. And Andrea. 

We laughed for a long time. When we 
stopped, the soldier didn’t. 

“You went up in the plane, ha, ha, ha!” 
he said. “And then you came back, ha, ha, 
ha! You didn’t get to Lima, ha, ha, ha!” 

I was sure I was going to smash him, 
but Bob asked him what he was doing 
there. “Waiting for Hercules,” he said. 

“Well, [just came from the radio room,” 
said Bob, and Hercules isn’t coming. Ha, 
ha, ha!”’ And we all laughed hard. Except 
the soldier. 


THE LONG AWAITED END 


Aleixo Garcia, Who? 


HERE are early South American 
Explorers who faced dangers and 
bizarre obstacles equal to any en- 
countered by their compatriots and 
are now almost forgotten by the 
history books. Such a man was Alexio 
Garcia.* 

Of course, there are those whose 
exploits have quite rightly earned them a secure place 
in the annals of exploration, like Columbus, Magellan 
and Orellana. But others, notably Amerigo Vespucci, 
are famed more through the quirks of cartography and 
spurious claims than by any real contributions to 
geographical knowledge. (The writer, in fact, believes 
the new continents should have been named Colombia, 
or perhaps New Scandinavia, or even Brendenland— 
anything but America!) 

Garcia’s story begins in 1515 when the pilot major of 
Spain, Juan Diaz de Solis, set sail for the New World 
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with a commission to seek out the elusive strait to 
Balboa’s Southern Ocean. The expedition, although in 
the service of the Spanish king, included many 
Portuguese seamen, including Solis himself. His three 
tiny ships coasted southwards until, in October 1516, 
they reached the La Plata estuary; Solis named it the 
Mar Dulce, but for many years it would be referred to as 
the Rio Solis. 

Here, they sailed around the marshy, labyrinthine 
delta and eventually up the Rio Uruguay. Landing on 
the left bank, hostile Charria Indians ambushed Solis 
and his party, killing and eating them in full view of 
their companions standing helplessly aboard ship. 

Not unreasonably, the badly shaken survivors 
decided to return to Spain. They sailed north following 
the luxuriant Brazilian coastline until a fierce storm 
separated the fleet and one of the caravels ran aground 
off the island of Santa Catarina. The number of 
survivors is in dispute, but one reliable source estimates 
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that eighteen men struggled ashore, either on the island 
itself or at Puerto de los Patos on the nearby mainland. 

The names of four are recorded: Aleixo Garcia, 
Enrique Montes, a mulatto named Pacheco and 
Melchor Ramirez, the only Spaniard. The region, a 
pleasant one of rich forests, abundant game and 
sparkling streams, possessed a gentle climate. Friendly 
local Indians treated the newcomers well and the party 
settled down to await the eventual arrival of a ship. 

Months and years passed. Garcia used the time to 
learn the native language—a branch of the Guarani 
linguistic stock which stretched from Paraguay to the 
Atlantic. As time went by, rumors reached him of a 
great White King who wore fine clothes and ruled a 
wealthy kingdom far to the west. Here, the Europeans 
were assured, was a sierra de la plata—a mountain 
range of silver, perhaps a garbled reference to the Cerro 
Rico at Potosi. The wealth of the Inca empire had 
filtered to Uruguay and Panama, for the treasure of 
Peru and Bolivia was as much an attraction to Guarani 
as to the Spaniard. Not long previously, the Incas had 
repulsed several raiding parties of Chaco Indians who 
fiercely coveted the silver and copper. 

Visions of such wealth could hardly fail to arouse 
excitement among the castaways. Garcia determined to 
launch his own expedition to the western mountains 
and discussed his plans with the Indians, many of 
whom agreed to accompany him. Ramirez, Montes and 
several others elected to remain behind and maintain 
contact with the Atlantic. 

Early in 1524 the party struck out into the misty blue 
mountains and, without difficulty, crossed the coastal 
range and descended into the rich valley of the Rio 
Iguazu, which in Guarani means “big water.” Just how 
big, Garcia must have realized when he reached the 
mighty Iguazu Falls, one of the natural wonders of 
South America. 

Your encyclopaedia will usually tell you that the 
falls were reached by Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca in 
1541. Certainly he was the first to record his 
impressions of the cataracts, but he was merely 
following in Garcia’s footsteps and, in the absence of 
any record of earlier travellers, we must grant Garcia 
the honour of their discovery. 

Garcia and his party reached the broad Parana, 
crossed it in canoes and, then, undoubtedly due to their 
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Guarani companions, travelled from one village to 
another without mishap until arriving at the Rio 
Paraguay somewhere near the present day site of 
Asuncion. 

Here, the Iberians found a large concentration of 
Indians—a ready-made army for Garcia. Like their 
Paraguayan descendants of today, these Guarani were 
in general a friendly and easy-going race, but capable of 
great bravery and equal ferocity in war. 

Negotiations followed. 

The Indians were enthusiastic about a great raid on 
the Incas, they called Caracaras. (Perhaps we should 
use this term today since, technically, only the supreme 
ruler of this civilization was the “Inca.”) A task force 
was organized. We do not know how it was regimented 
but it seems likely that the various groups were under 
their own war chiefs, with the Portuguese in control of 
overall strategy. 


WO thousand Guarani warriors set off 
up the Rio Paraguay through the 
dreary flatness of the Chaco. Teeming 
bird life along the banks noisily 
marked their passing; the water 
swarmed with vicious caribe fish. 
Authorities differ as to exactly where 
the host eventually left the river and 
turned west. The furthermost point is estimated to have 
been at the river port of Carumba—the route shown on 
“te amis They now began the long trek across the Chaco 
oreal. 

Anyone who has travelled the Santa Cruz-Corumba 
railway will appreciate the harsh land through which 
Garcia and his allies marched; the heat blistered their 
skin, treacherous swamps threatened to swallow the 
army without a trace. To make life more difficult, 
several hostile tribes occupied fixed territories along 
their route, and a number of battles flared up. Even at 
the beginning of this century, descendents of these 
tribes still killed any adventurer foolish enough to 
venture into the Chaco. 

Two of these tribes are mentioned by name in later 
records: both the Chanis and Tarapecocies, who 
occupied neighboring territory, were implacable 
enemies of the Incas. Learning of this, Garcia succeeded 
in winning them over as allies with gifts, the promise of 
wealth and slaves for the taking. 


Garcia’s army, swollen by new recruits, approached 
the foothills of the Andes. Ascending the rocky valleys 
of the province of Charcas, or Upper Peru, they quietly 


reached the border fortresses of Tomina and Mizque 
and overwhelmed them. Immediately, the Guaranis 
began looting and slaying with such zest that the 
Portuguese, not overly squeamish themselves, must 
have been a little taken aback. Seizing several garrison 
towns, they pressed on into the mountains. 

It was not to expected that the Caracaras would take 
these marauders lightly. The Inca peasant, trained to 
war from early life, could be mustered with surprising 
speed. The Sapa Inca at the time, Huayana Capac, was 
at Quito on another campaign. Reacting quickly to the 
news, he dispatched trained officers to deal with the 
“uprising.” Even so, the plundering invaders held their 
own, employing the strange new tactics dictated by 
Garcia and his men. 

The Incas had no written chronicles, but writers 
after the Conquest, some Spanish, some Inca, recorded 
the history of the Charcas emergency. No mention is 
made of white-skinned strangers in the enemy ranks, 
but Charles Nowell, in an article aimed at rescuing 
Garcia from historical oblivion, cites three reasons for 
this: (a) the Portuguese, shipwrecked for eight years, no 
longer wore European clothing; (b) they had probably 
dispensed with their beards, the better to blend in with 
their allies; (c) they carried no firearms, since these 
would certainly have left an impression on the Inca 
mind, as they did several years later when Pizarro’s 
men used them with such devastating effect. 

The invading force had reached the towns of Presto 
and Tarabuco, only a few kilometers from Sucre, the 
official capital of Bolivia. Here, encountering heavy 
opposition in the form of twenty thousand trained Inca 
warriors rushed to the area, with bolas, slings, axes and 
clubs, Garcia retired to the Chaco to gather 
reinforcements and secure the large quantity of loot 
they had won. They had speared a hundred kilometers 
into the Inca empire and spirited off a vast collection of 
gold and silver objects, rich clothing and a goodly 
number of slaves. 

Now his discipline paid dividends. The orderly 
retreat was carried out with little loss of life, leaving the 
Charcas Indians in terror of another attack and the 
elderly Huayna Capac hastily strengthening his border 
defenses. The victorious expedition returned across the 
Chaco and reached the Paraguay safely. 

At this time, Pizarro and Almagro had made only 
exploratory voyages south from Panama, never 
reaching further than Punta Charambira in Colombia. 
It would be five years before they would march ashore at 
Tumbes and thirteen years before any other 
conquistador would penetrate as far south as Charcas! 

Garcia made camp further down river and sent 


several Indians with 35 or 40 kilos of silver to his 
shipmates on the coast, together with a letter urging 
them to join him in another foray. It was fortunate for 
Ramirez and Montes that they decided to remain where 
they were, for back on the Rio Paraguay the treasure, for 
which the Europeans had fought so hard, proved too 
tempting. Without warning, Garcia, his companions 
and a large number of Guaranis were killed. 

Whether the murderers were the hitherto loyal 
Indian allies or a different group remains unclear. A 
reliable report later states that Alexio Garcia died on the 
east bank of the Rio Paraguay fifty leagues north of 
Asuncion in the southern hemisphere, spring of 1525, 
and was ceremoniously eaten by his attackers. 

Meanwhile, a ship had arrived at Santa Catarina. 
The San Gabriel, commanded by Rodrigo de Acuna, 
deserted the fleet of Garcia Jofre de Loaisa which was 
following Magellan’s route to the Spice Islands. Acuna 
put in at Puerto de los Patos. There he met Ramirez and 
Montes, was shown the Bolivian treasure, and from 
there on things become tantalizingly vague. 

First, most of the silver was lost in an unspecified 
accident while being transferred to the ship. It plunged 
to the bottom of the bay opposite the bustling modern- 
day city of Florianopolis. Then relations between 
Acuna and the castaways soured. A lively fight ensued, 
with a large number of Indians supporting Ramirez and 
Montes. Acuna never mentions the incident in his 
report to the king, but it seems safe to assume that he 
tried to take the spoils by force of arms. 

In any event, the San Gabriel sailed away leaving 
the exiles stranded, along with fifteen crew members 
who had “volunteered” to remain behind. She sailed out 
of our story, but not before putting in at Pernambuco 
(where a tiny Portuguese settlement had already been 
founded) and, thus, the rumor of the wealth of the 
interior spread ever further. 

Shortly afterwards, on April 3rd, 1525, Solis’ 
successor as pilot major, Sebastian Cabot, set out from 
Spain on a voyage of discovery supposedly to the Pacific 
Ocean. Cabot, however, was far more interested in the 
stories of the wealth around the Rio de la Plata, and 
accordingly made the crossing to Pernambuco. Here, he 
was told of Garcia’s expedition and advised to seek out 
two Christians at Puerto de los Patos for fuller details. 
He arrived there in October and found Ramirez, Montes 
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and the fifteen crewman from Acuna’s ship. Telling, 
him what they knew of the Rio Solis, they ventured the 
opinion that by following it he would arrive at Garcia’s 
old camp. Shown a few small pieces of loot which had 
been saved from the sea, Cabot was convinced. He 
sailed immediately to the great estuary, ascended the 
Rio Parana and continued on up the Paraguay to its 
confluence with the Pilcomayo. 

Everywhere he met Indians who spoke of the White 
King and remembered Garcia with affection. They 
seemed well-disposed towards the newcomers, but one 
of the party recorded that many of the Guaranis fled at 
their approach, apparently fearing that the Christians 
had come to avenge the slaying of their white brother. 
Cabot’s party joined up with that of another deserter, 
and together they explored the region. They even talked 
of repeating Garcia’s raid on the Inca Empire, but 
underestimating the extent of the Chaco, they finally 
gave up and returned to Spain. 


Ithough Pizarro had captured and ex- 
ecuted Atahualpa in 1532, the stories of 
the White King and his riches continu- 
ed to grow and eventually reached 
Europe. Lured on by the idea of reach- 
ing Charcas from Paraguay, the ade- 
lantado Pedro de Mendoza left Spain 
with possibly the largest expedition 
ever to sail for America. He entered the Rio Solis (Cabot 
had optimistically renamed it Rio de la Plata) and, in 
February 1536, founded a fort en the site of Buenos 
Aires. The still hostle Indians of the area, however, 
forced them to abandon their small village five years 
later. 
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CARAVEL — Two or three-masted 
Spanish and Portuguese boats 
rigged with ‘lateen’ sails. 

These were suited for voyages 

of exploration; shallow-drafted 
and capable of sailing 

against the winds. Their 

ability to sail up the coast 

of Africa against the northeast 
trade winds may account 

for the Arab proverb: 

“Only madmen and Christians 

sail against the wind.” The 

Nina and the Pinta were 

both caravels. 


Meantime, Mendoza pushed on up the Parana. Lack 
of food caused terrible hardships, and failing health 
eventually persuaded the adelantado to return home, 
but not before entrusting one of his lieutenants, Juan de 
Ayolas, with the task of reaching the silver mountain 
range. Ayolas set out in 1537 across the Chaco on a 
journey plainly inspired by that of Garcia twelve years 
before. An Indian who had accompanied the Portuguese 
acted as his guide. Sadly, we know little of this 
expedition. Apparently, it reached Charcas. With 
powerful weapons, Ayolas and his party carted off 
considerable plunder and returned to the Rio Paraguay 
where, ironically, the entire party was massacred. 

The Spaniard may be forgiven for thinking that 
Bolivian silver was cursed, but it did not dampen their 
greed. 

Another of Mendoza’s lieutenants, Domingo 
Martinez de Irala, commissioned a settlement which he 
called Asuncion, and made himself its governor. He 
planned to repeat Ayolas’ journey, but was forestalled 
by the arrival of the legal adelantado Alvar Nunez 
Cabeza de Vaca. This intrepid explorer, better known 
for his remarkable North American adventures, landed 
at Santa Catarina in 1541 and proceeded on his well- 
known march across Brazil to Asuncion. He explored 
the Alto Paraguay during his administration and met 
many Indians who still vividly remembered Garcia and 
his great expedition. In his marvellously detailed 
Comentarios, Cabeza de Vaca records being impressed 
by the great name Garcia left throughout the country. 
One group informed him that the Portuguese cacique 
returned to Brazil after his raid on the Caracaras, but 
since both the adelantado and the Indians knew quite 
well of Garcia’s miserable end, the information was not 
taken seriously. 
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Irala deposed Cabeza de Vaca in 1544 and 
eventually became the de jure governor of the new settle- 
ments.He made two expeditions across theChaco during 
the course of which one of his henchmen, Nufrio de 
Chaves, actually reached Lima—the first crossing of 
the new continent’s middle region. 

The governor of Peru was not pleased with rival 
Spanish expeditions coming from the east and made it 
clear that the new regime would no longer tolerate them. 
A few more attempts were made, but the tightening 
control of Pizarro’s successor over Bolivia and the 
discovery of the Inca silver mines at Potosi in 1545soon 
put an end to the quests for the Sierra de la Plata. 

The years passed, and the name of Alexio Garcia 
was all but forgotten as the colonial period spread its 
glory and its abuses across much of South America. Yet, 
at the last, his name lingered on along the Paraguay 
and, even in later times, has been resurrected in connec- 
tions with several border disagreements, such as the 
Misiones dispute between Brazil and Argentina, and 
the more recent bitter conflict over the Bolivian and 
Paraguayan Chacos. 


Sebastian Cabot (14747-1557), Venetian- 
born English navigator and explorer. His 
career is clouded by suspicions of falsehood 
and intrigue. Known as the “Builder of 
Great Britain,” he is credited with giving a 
new start to English maritime enterprises. He 
spent nearly three years in unprofitable 
attempts to explore, settle and find gold 

in the estuary of the Rio de la Plata. 
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Garcia was a man who traversed the unknown 
interior of South America years before his compatriots, 
manufactured an Indian war for his own purposes, 
attacked the Inca Empire without benefit of European 
weapons or horses five years before Pizarro, and carried 
away the first Inca treasure to reach the Old World 
(albeit only a very small portion of it). He caused a major 
migration among the Guarani tribes. Many of the 
Chaco Indians who retreated with him from Charcas 
settled east of the Rio Paraguay and never returned to 
their original homes. He was responsible for the 
establishment of a Spanish population center in 
Paraguay. This colony, thwarted in its desire to expand 
westward, turned its attentions to the south and 
eventually went on to resettle Buenos Aires and 
eventually challenge the power of the Vice Royalty of 
Peru. 

No monuments to Garcia sprout in any South 
America plazas; we do not even know the year or place 
of his birth. Yet surely Alexio Garcia must rank as a 
leading contender for the dubious award of Latin 
America’s Most Forgotten Explorer. 
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OPERATION 
OVERBITE 


By Tom Jackson 


THE STORY of the creation and work of 
the South American Explorers Club’s 
Commission OVERBITE (Our Very Ener- 
getic Resolve to Beautify the Inca Trail 
Environs). 


ey, Ivan,” I shouted, “How about a 
Polish tuna fish can?” 

Some people collect postage stamps, 
others rare coins, string, powerline 
insulators. Ivan is a student of 
international garbology. A visitor to Cuzco 
may view a small fraction of Ivan’s 
collection by dropping by the Instituto 
Nacional de Cultura (INC) where, littering 
the desk of Jorge Flores, there is on 
permanent display the following treasures: 


1 French cognac bottle (from the ruins 
Sayakmarka) 

1 Tuna fish can (Poland) 

1 Tuna fish can (Italy) 

3 Japanese tins (original contents 
unknown) 

1 French pate de foie gras (conveniently 
packed in toothpaste tube-like container) 
4 Freeze-dried food envelopes (Germany) 
1 Super-8 film box (Switzerland) 

And much more. . . 


How came Ivan by this unique 
collection? Well, it all started about two 
years ago at the South American Explorers 
Club in Lima. Members, in increasing 
numbers, began appearing at 146 Avenida 
Portugal and instead of regaling us with 
the usual raptures about the 33-kilometers 
of spectacular scenery, the breath-taking 


South America, and pursues many other 
fine aims that can be found by perusing the 
inside front cover of the South American 
Explorer, the club’s publication. 

Thus it came to pass that the leading 
lights of both the South American 
Explorers Club and the Club Andino 
Peruano sat down one evening to address 
themselves to the challenge and produced a 
document in which the collective 
leadership of both organizations humbly 
sought permission to clean up the Inca 
Trail while clearly stating that such an act 
would entail no expense on the part of the 
Peruvian government whatsoever. This 
was submitted to the appropriate 
authorities. We had planted a seed. 

Years passed. Rumor of the proposed 
project came to the attention of Jorge 
Flores, Director of the INC in Cuzco. Jorge 
enthusiastically embraced the idea, even to 
the extent of extending an invitation to 
both clubs to get on with the business. 

One drab morning in early May, 1980, 
Mark Mardon, Assistant Manager of the 
South American Explorers Club and an 
environmentalist from the School of 
International Training in Brattleboro, 
Vermont, Dr. Ivan Augsburger, Director of 
the Peruvian-North American Cultural 
Institute in Cuzco, and I, manager of the 
Lima headquarters of the South American 
Explorers Club, jumped off the train at 
Km88 and immediately began collecting 
refuse. 

Now, members of the South American 
Explorers Club generally. and its stalwart 
functionaries in particular, always try to 
trail over high passes through cloud forest, A8QVE: Machu Picchu — the goal of hikers who walk the Inca Trail, BELOW: Cheerful author pre- 
the wondrous subtropical vegetation, the 72/5 !@ Set out on Mission OVERBITE. 
swooning odes to the over-90 species of 
orchid, the Inca fortresses emerging 
through the mists, we now heard less 
inspiring comments. 

“Bloody pig sty,” said a Brit. 

“Schweinerei,’” pronounced an 
otherwise unemotional German couple. 

“Merde!” announced a French girl with 
Gallic literalness. 

“Ain’t fit fur hawgs. . .” drawled a 
Texan. 

“Un-Swiss,” said a Swiss woman. 

Our world-wide correspondence 
reflected a similar shift in sentiment. To 
quote one representative remark among 
many, a New Zealand tour guide wrote to 
say: “For over ten years I have taken 
trekking groups to many parts of the world, 
but never in all my experience have I seen 
such a disgusting mess of rubbish and 
human waste as I did on those two days on 
the Inca Trail.” 

Such observations, both verbal and 
written, betokened a degree of 
dissatisfaction we could not ignore. 

The South American Explorers Club, we 
were aware, is, above all, a non-profit 
organization dedicated to advancing the 
scientific and spiritual exploration of 
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van prepares 

to sort out the tin 
cans and burn the 
rest of the 
garbage. 


maintain a low profile, and ever adverse to 
tooting our own horns, in no way embarked 
upon this task with any thought of 
engendering praise or attracting vulgar 
publicity. Yet, after all, we were, after all, 
doing something. . .ah. . noble and good, 
and certainly nothing which could or 
should arouse derision or mockery on the 
part of others. 

This feeling of tempered modesty, 
therefore, cast an aura of innocent cheer 
over our work as we stuffed rusty, deformed 
cans, used toilet paper and other 
unspeakable things into large sacks. And 
when approached by a young Indian 
woman wanting to know what the gringos 


were doing we were charmed by her 
curiosity and uplifted when she shuffled 
off, giggling and shaking her head. We 
were equally delighted with an inquisitive 
German-speaking individual. After 
responding to his questions about our 
activity that we were picking up garbage, 
he nodded approvingly, barked “Gutidea,” 
and airily flipped a banana peel into the 
bushes. Of course, we were happy for him. 
Less patient and forebearing people might 
have stuffed it down his throat and 
rammed a...but no such idea occurred to 
us. 

Contentedly persevering in our 
rewarding task, we forged ahead carrying 
ten plastic grain sacks (50-kilo capacity) 
and a pick and shovel supplied by William 
Leonard in Cuzco. We had fashioned 
pointed sticks to spear the litter and tied 
bags upon our backs to receive the 
skewered midden. 

That night we made a bonfire fueled by 
the trash of many lands and, close to 
nature, listened to the notes of Mark’s flute 
reverberate off the darkened hills. 

The trials that faced us in the days 
ahead could only be appreciated by those 
who have worked long and hard for the 
benefit of their fellow man. I will not dwell 
upon the dampness that madeit so difficult 
to burn the mountains of accumulated 
litter. Nor will I emphasize overlong the 
vast quantities of foil and cans that defied 
the flames. But, certainly a few words are 
in order concerning the latrines. 

It will have been noted earlier that we 
came equipped with pick and shovel, 
essential gear for the construction of pit 
latrines which we planned to dig at 
discrete, but convenient spots along the 
trail. It seems, however, that our 
commendable project to construct suitable 
commodes had been anticpated, however 
inadequately, by the INC, and we only 
wish we could report that the receptacles 
that we found built for this purpose were 
truly in harmony with nature. Alas, we 
must reveal that one such W.C. was 
illadvisedly situated above a sparkling 
stream, lamentably the sole water source 
for the Phuyupatamarka area, a spring, 
moreover, which may well be, even now, 
teeming with cholera, typhoid and who 
knows what other dread diseases lying in 
wait. And alack, the two other latrines were 
not wholly satisfactory either. 


O.. industry at beautifying the trail 
received added impetus on the fourth day 
when Cristina Kessler-Nobel joined our 
group. Cristina, an anthropologist and 
cofounder of both the Bodega Bay Institute 
and Marin Adventures in California, had 
been delayed in Lima, but now, our task 
force complete, we accumulated garbage in 
what can only be termed as industrial 
quantities. In fact, we bagged more offal 
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ABOVE: 50% of the trash came from provisions bought in Peru; of the other halt, 75% bore labels in German, another eighth was French; and the rest — roughly 
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equal parts from the U.S., Britain, Italy, Denmark, Spain and Ecuador. BELOW; Contentedly perservering in our rewarding task. 


than we could drag out, which might 
appear to defeat the purpose of such an 
enterprise, but in fact, showed a 
tremendous amount of heart. 

It would not be fair to end an account of 
our odyssey without going into moral 
lessons learned during those seven 
inspiring days. 

Put strongly, there is a class of people 
sharing the world with us that some people 
(not us, of course) might choose to call 
SLOBS. 

I refer to a young European woman who, 
as we drew abreast of her on the trail, was 
engaged in blowing her nose into a wad of 
pink toilet paper—the very same toilet 
paper, let it be said, that we had been 
picking up for the last three kilometers. 
Preliminary introductions concluded, I 
ventured to express the hope that she would 
throw no further tissues on the trail, while 
Ivan invitingly maneuvered the bag upon 
his back in her direction. To no avail. 
Clearly her own woman, she ignored the 
aa and placidly lobbed her tissue over the 
cliff. 

Those less schooled in the gentle 
discipline of trail cleaning might have 
hurled the young lass arcing after her 
calling card, but certainly not Ivan nor 
Cristina, nor Mark nor I. We blessed her. 
Nor did we succumb to any playful fancies 
of the young girl horribly suffocating under 
an avalanche of soggy, rose-colored toilet 
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tably 
overlooking her lapse in good manners, we 
were in reasonably good spirits when yet 
another young woman sidled up to inquire 
what I thought I was doing. 

“Picking up trash,” quoth I. 

“But why? she responded, while 
seeming to say, “I can see that myself, you 
dummy.” 
= A lesser man might have sent her 
a sprawling with a savage backhand, but a 

ny dedicated trail cleaner, like myself, 

! 


i welcomes such a confrontation, thankful 
! for the oportunity to impart a vital lesson in 


, LN ecology. 
A: “Do you enjoy walking through a 


Swe sarbage dump? Not only is trash a blight 
on the magnificent scenery, but,” said I, 
warming to the topic, “it is a sanitary 
problem as well. The water you drink along 
4 this trail trickles through all the rotting 
\ garbage before it fills your canteen.” 
i | Note that I phrased these comments to 
\) _\ facilitate comprehension by the meanest 
- (| intelligence, and I confess to a certain 
yee amazement that she stolidly remained 
~~] undaunted by this appeal. Nevertheless, 
her ilk is not uncommon, and once 
eee —~ identified, I agilely switched tacks. 
see = “How would you like to be charged 
US$10 to walk this trail?” I said and waited 
for the harpoon to sink home. 

“Ten dollars?! Charged?! Me?! she said 
shocked and looked at the nearby 
accumulation of litter in disgust. As we 
suspected, when the situation is put in 
proper perspective, basic human decency 
wins out. 

Well, there you have it. Let history 
ere that we rounded up an enormous 
if ‘ > = hai 


AY f 
amount of garbage, some 400 kilos of tin = 
cans after burning the rest. That’s three 
kilos per person per kilometer, or about 
16,000 tuna fish cans which, stacked on top E = 
of each other, would reach a height of 1,440° 
meters. All this was accomplished, mind 
you, by four people in somewhat under’ | | 
seven days. That fraction of the 5,000 plus 

hikers walking the trail each season, who 

were fortunate enough to be following us, ? | 

saw the trail as God and the South | 
American Explorers Club meant it to be. : 


S ome of us deserve a helluva lot of credit by ‘ 


for all this, and conversely, some others 7 
don’t deserve any at all. But don’t despair. 
The South American Explorers Club will be 
repeating the good work in the months 
ahead. Already, Alfredo Ferreyros (the | 
General Manager of Explorandes whose 
outfit, though commercial, we are going to 
plug anyway because he’s doing what’s 
right) has generously offered to supply the 
next expedition with food and porters. And 
Cristina hopes to bring a small class from | 
Bodega Bay Institute (we repeat, Bodega 5 
Bay Institute in California) to participate 

in the expedition. Most importantly, YOU, Pp 
too, can earn a gold star—metaphorically , : 
of course. Remember, beauty is its own ! 
reward. Send sizeable contributions to . 
Operations Control/Project OVERBITE 
(Our very Energetic Resolve to Beautify the 
Inca Trail Environs) c/o the South 
American Explorers Club: Lima - 
Headquarters, Casilla3714, Lima 100, Peru 
(146 Avenida Portugal, for hand delivered 
donations) or U.S. Office, 2239 E. Colfax WJ 
Ave.#205, Denver, CO 80206 , WES 
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the swiss 


connection 


This is the summary of a Swiss expedi- 
tion through the jungle of the “Tapon del 
Darien” (Darien Gap) between Panama 
City and Turbo in Colombia. This Swiss 
crew was composed of Gerhard Suter, a 
22-year-old mechanic, Reinhard Gamen- 
thalers, a 26-year-old free-lance graphic 
artist and myself, a 27-year-old photo- 
journalist. It was the idea to cross this 
jungle area with a Toyota Landcruiser 
Station Wagon. Without the help of three 
natives, who were more than only workers, 
much more they were teachers and friends 
to us, we never would have succeeded. 

Since I have returned to Switzerland, 
people have asked me if they should try it 
as well, Let’s put it this way: 


If you are ready to take the full risk, 
if you realize, that youcan lose more 
than you probably win, if you see, 
that the costs are very high and the 
sense quite low, if you understand 
that you might do more damage to 
the Indians there than you could 
give help in any way—then, why 
should you not have a try? 


verybody knows it: the Isthmus of 

Panama, either from school books 
or sometimes simply from globe-trotters’ 
travel reports. These people have usually 
come to the end of the Pan American 
Highway in Panama City when travelling 
by car and—for a lot of cash—had to embark 
their cars around this isthmus. Nature has 
put an impenetrable humid jungle-belt into 
the path of those coming from the north and 
going south. 

Shortly after Panama City, stretching to 
the Colombian territory, the otherwise 
highly praised Pan American Highway be- 
comes a nightmare because it still does not 
exist for about 200 km. Whoever gave us 
some information in Europe (in case that 
person understood at all what we spoke 
about) warned us against it. To traverse the 
Tapon del Darien by car? That would be 
hopeless even if we had a cross-country car; 
this could not even be made by foot. There- 
fore we had better beware of overestimating 
ourselves due to our civilization, 

But, then, in Panama City, so close to the 
challenge, the three of.us, all Swiss, could not 
resist despite of our ignorance and decided to 
have a try. With our Toyota Landcruiser we 
wanted to force a way through this mass of 


jungle and “drive” to South America. After 
all we had certain dreams and ideas about 
camp fires in the evening and smoking the 
peacepipe with an Indian chief, but we also 
thought of a fight with a swift jaguar and so 
on. 

However, we soon realized that it could 
not be done so easily. First, we had to go 
through official channels dispelling 
pessimism and incredulity in the civil 
servants’ minds. Our bodies had to get used 
to an atmospheric humidity of 90% and 
Mother Earth first had to digest the last 


tropical rain before the dry months of 


January to April. 

We also had to buy a carefully selected 
expedition kit. From the report of the British 
Military Expedition of 1972, we received the 
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By Ueli Oswald 


necessary pieces of advice. These were the 
first people to force a way through the 
Darien to Colombia in a large-scale expedi- 
tion. This they did with help from air force 
planes and a lot of logistics. 

We had two aluminuium ladders built 
which carry the total weight of the Toyota 
and its load. These ladders were not allowed 
to be too heavy because they had to be used 
dozens of times every day and, in addition to 
that, they had to support 3000 kilos. It was a 
pretty task for the engineer to calculate and 
construct them. We realized these ladders 
were a requirement for us to force a way 
through the jungle at all. Furthermore, the 
tropical rain had made the furrowed ditches 
impassable even for a cross-country car. It 
would have been recklessness, too, to think a 


WITH the 
help of our 
aluminium 
ladders, we 
cross a 
“cebrada” 

% or ditch. 
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bridge over a ditch might have been built 
With wood lying around. This would have 
cost weeks and it would be impossible to 
reach Colombia before the next rain. 

Ever so necessary was a power saw to 
make a passage through the thicket and to 
put away the giant trees which have been 
felled. An efficient cablewinch, too, was 
indispensable, so that the car could be pulled 
up a steep hill or out of the dirt. We decided in 
favor of an electric cablewinch which was 
battery-operated (we built a second battery). 

The list of equipment came to no end: 
matches, tents, hammocks, pickaxes and 
shovels, ropes and pulleys, gas cookers and, 
of course, food. We did not know whether we 
could pick up any food in the Darien or buy 
some in the villages we passed. Therefore, 
we had to take provisions for at least one 
month for three people. 

We dropped the original list of menu 
suggestions; it would have taken too much 
space and been too heavy. I got in touch 
with Mr. S. of the U.S. Army in the Canal 
Zone hoping to receive survival rations. 
These condensed storages of calories and 
minerals would have helped us a lot when 
selecting our food. 

“I'm sorry, you know, it’s because of the 
regulations. There’s nothing I can do. It’s 
the law.” I should have known; we had 
nothing to show to them, no official 
document of our government nor a secret 
connection to a senator in Washington. 
Therefore, we reduced our provisions to milk- 
powder, flaked oats, rice, farinaceous food, 
tins of tunny and corned beef. A little choco- 
late powder, some salted nuts, a few bags of 
soup cubes and sauces completed the picture. 


My friend Gerhard, turned up his nose, he 
could not have thought the whole thing to be 
so comfortless. 

We also tried to organize an emergency 
rescue, but this we had to reduce to 
something frightfully simple. As none of us 
knew anything about wirelessing and 
because radio equipment would have been 
too heavy and too expensive, the following 
slogan would have come into effect: If we do 
not help ourselves, no one else will. 

Being urged from al) those around me, | 
decided to take at least a weapon with me, a 
Winchester Magnum. Why | should have 
this rifle with me no one wanted to tell me— 
“Just in case.” 

Two weeks before take-off we decided to 
visit Yaviza, the farthest village to be 
reached in a jungle airplane. According to 
the Board of Works the road was built 
already, but so far it would be impassable, 
because of the soaked earth. In Yaviza we 
made initial contacts and had for the first 
time in our life a clearer picture of the Darien 
and its obstacles. Furthermore, we found a 
native man, Flaco, who wanted to bring us 
to Turbo, our destination in Colombia. 
This threeday excursion to Yaviza was 
invaluable because many things moved into 
the right place, dangers became more realis- 
tic, fears were no longer so uncertain and we 
could start to focus on the Darien and not on 
an unknown phantom. 


n 16, January 1979, at last we were 

ready. Early in the morning we left 
Panama City in a Toyota Landcruiser 
Station-Wagon stuffed with food and expedi- 
tion equipment. The first 160 km were 
partially asphalted, anyway the roads was 
quite well built. Then we came upon groups 
of workers who tried to force a few kilometers 
of road from the Darien in the three dry 
months. They explained to us, that we had 
to reckon with difficulties during the next 12 
km because the temporary bridges and 
forest lanes of last year had been completely 
demolished by the rains. And these had not, 
as planned, been rebuilt yet. Therefore, a 
long way before Yaviza, we were already in 


TRIP DATA 
Distances: 


Panama City to Turbo 
(Total Trip) 


Yaviza to El Real by Raft 


Lomas de Rumie to Turbo 
(approx.) 


Pure Jungle without Path 


Mileage: 


Total Consumption of Petrol 320 liters 
(1.48 kph) 


Consumption in Pure Jungle .72 kph 


*According to the mileage indicator. 
The real distance might be 10-15% less. 


stubbled area but we could hardly guess a 
road or a path. 

In the open field the sun burnt down 
mercilessly with temperatures up to 60°C 
onto the three of us who levelled the deep 
furrows with pickaxes and spades. With 
our 4, 5m long ladders, we made bridges 
over deep ditches and brooks for days. 

Extract from the diary of January 18th: 
“At sunset we pitch our camp on the banks 
of a little river. Gerhard and I try to finda 
place upstream without algae where the 
water flows quicker. Carelessly I bend a 
branch aside and let it go again behind 
me. Gerhard stops petrified. From the 
branches a little snake falls down in front 
of his feet. It quickly worms its way into 
the jungle. — What was all the thinking 
good for in Panama City? Why have we 
listen to innumerable tips if we do not act 
according to it now? What for have we 
bought machetes if we do not follow the 
inevitable rule of the jungle: never ever 
should we go ahead without a machete, 
not even to ease ourselves. With our little 
Katadyn-Waterpurifying-Filter we 
complete our stock of water. But it is 
different from the advertisement we have 
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The smiling girl with 


seen at home. 
blowing hair who easily presses liter after 
liter of dirty water through the filter, she is 


lying. Our anyway tired upper arms 
simply do not have the strength for it and, 
of course, we do not feel like smiling. For 
the last time today we are completely wet 
with sweat. Today we have only done 300 
meters!!”” 

The whole thing started to get to the 
limit of the obtainable. On January 19th, I 
made a false step and could not overhear a 
cracking in my foot. What I only guessed 
at first proved to be right. 

Six days later, after reaching Yaviza 
and flying back to Panama City, I learned 
I had broken my angle. First of all, this 
meant for Reinhard and Gerhard that 
they had to do all the hard work on their 
own for at least as far as Yaviza. This is 
an effort which made us think the expedi- 
tion over the first time. Nobody thought 
that the foot could have been broken. 

On January 22nd, we have overcome 
the 12 km of destroyed road and could 
drive on during the next 100 km on perfect 
road-metal with a speed of 90 km per hour. 
But this road stopped after a bridge as 
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suddenly as it had begun and we defini- 
tively entered into the dense, unknown 
Darien. Only a narrow muletrack showed 
us which way to go to Yaviza. 

Extract from the diary of January 
22nd: “On a hill we pitch our tent and are 
eagerly waiting for what our first night in 
a jungle will confront us with. In the 
humid forest the mosquitos are more 
importunate than on the road. They 
surround us despite the fire we have made. 
They sting us unbearably through our 
clothes and spare no parts of the body. Al- 
though we would feel like chatting a little 
longer, we yield to the little brutes and 
crawl into our tent or the car. 

It is surprisingly quiet around us in the 
dark hours of the night. From time to time 
the rustling of the leaves can be heard 
high up in the tree-tops, then another little 
rustling very close to us. I have always 
thought the undefineable noises of a 
jungle night would frighten me. Attentive, 
but at the same time with a wonderful 
feeling of quietness and safety, I listen to 
the night until, not far away from our 
camp, a decayed giant tree crashes down 
to the ground, until it ends its life splitting 


and groaning. I am afraid because it 
becomes clear to me that no one in a tent 
would have survived where the tree has 
fallen. A few hundred meters away I hear 
two howling monkeys greet the morning 
light.” 

We had planned to reach Yaviza within 
two days, but now a week had passed by 
already. 

Extract from the diary of January 23rd: 
“Already at 7 p.m. it is dark night but 
Yaviza is only a short distance away. 
Unwaveringly, Reinhard and Gerhard 
saw up trees which have fallen across the 
path. In the white-yellowish light of the 
car reflectors, chips fly through the air, 
ghastly. Because of the deep shadows the 
distorted faces look like grimaces of old 
men. Their duds are covered with sawdust 
which, together with the sweat, becomes a 
biting, scratching mass. Sometimes we 
think to hear people calling and dogs 
barking. Suddenly the out appears in the 
headlights just in front of our eyes. Embit- 
tered, depressed and full of rage, we stare 
down into a ditch of about 5 m width. This 
obstacle needs daylight, daywork. Now 
we feel the empty stomaches and 
exhaustion lames the limbs. We do not 
have enough strength left to pitch the tent. 
All three of us sit worn out on the front 
seat. We should eat and especially sleep, 
but we know this is impossible for us three 
being squeezed on the front seat. We sit 
there dull, smoke and listen to music. 
From time to time one of us flees to the roof 
in order to stretch himself and get some 
fresh air. But when the torment of the 
stinging flies has become bigger than the 
wish to breathe, that man squeezes him- 
self back into the cockpit repentantly, very 
much annoying those who have to move 


closer.” 

O n January 24th, we had finally 
reached Yaviza, even if on foot, be- 
cause the car got stuck 5 km out of the 
village. In Yaviza we discovered an old raft 
which Gerhard and Reinhard went to fetch 
so that they could cover the last distance by 
water. In order to have my foot examined 
and to buy a new wheelbar (the other one 
was bent), I flew back to Panama City witha 
small jungle airplane. I got the wheelbar 
and at the same time a plaster of paris up to 
the knee with the advice of the doctor not to 
stand on the plaster and to take it away after 
two months only. I was given crutches for 15 
dollars, completely useless things in the 

jungle! a 
Extract from the diary of January 25th: 
“Gerhard has hit himself fit for hospital. 
He so powerfully cut a banana-tree with 
the machete that the blade also cut his 
knee. At first he felt nothing but then a 
warm liquid flowed down his leg which he 
thought was sweat. Afterwards his shoe 
filled with blood and he discovered the 
deep, long cut in his flesh. He binds a few 
layers of toilet-paper over the wound as the 
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Yaviza. He is lucky because there is a little 
bush hospital in Yaviza. A doctor sutures up 
the wound with a few stitches. Tetanus 
serum and a penicillin injection beware 
Gerhard from worse.” 

Until February 5th, we stayed in Yaviza 
in order to regenerate and prepare for the 
next obstacles of the Darien. In Yaviza we 
met a completely burnt out 37-year-old 
American. We freed him from the claws of 
the Guardia Nacional and decided to take 
him as an additional man to the leader, 
Flaco. The metaphysical little man wanted 
to go to Peru anyway and, therefore, he was 
going the same way. 

On February 5th, again we embarked the 
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_ CLIMBING DOWN the steps notched in a log is not easy 
‘medicine chest lies in his hotel room in 


with a broken leg. 


Toyota onto the raft and shipped it down the 
Rio Chucunaque to E] Real. From there we 
could drive on a little path for 8 km to the 
nearby Pinogana, but after that we were in 
thick jungle again. 

Extract from the diary of February 6th: 
“Sometimes the underwood is so thick that 
we cannot see farther than 5 meters. 
Branches whip into our faces and ants fall 
down on us with every stroke. Tools and 
crutches become entangled in the tough 
lianas; they yield to the cut of the machete 
but they do not detach from the stem. Fallen 
trees lie in all directions, overgrown with 
moss. If one stands on them, the rotten, 
spongy trees give way so that spiders and 
insects crawl out of the hollows. We stumble 


over roots but are careful not to fall down 
because of the 2-inch-long thorns on the 
trees. All of a sudden we come to holes as 
deep as four meters filled with a little bit of 
blackish foul bottom water. These holes are 
usually hidden behind crenated succulents 
and covered by fallen branches like traps. 

And again we come to the green wal) which 
does not reveal what lies three steps behind 
it. Then one of us rigorously cuts a few wild 
growing banana trees. Sap splashes into his 


face and mixes with sweat.” 
] n the next few days we struggled on 
slowly, covering only about three 
km a day which was not enough. Not only 
technical problems but also personal 
disagreements began to burden us. Stress 
and physical efforts became more and more 
nerve-racking. More or less we went along 
the Rio Tuira and came deeper and deeper 
into the Darien, passing Aquaqua on our 
way to Boca de Cupe. 

Extract from the diary of February 9th: 
“It is almost night. We stop at the hut of a 
Choco Indian family, and there I experience 
a surprising change with myself. The 
immense friendliness of the head of the 
family, but also the quiet night surrounded 
us, and the almost full moon giving enough 
light to see all the silhouettes — all this 
brings peace back into my agitated soul. 
Gerhard has pitched the tent direct on the 
bank of the Rio Tuira. Three meters farther 
down, the waters flows quietly and 
magnificently. This indescribable peace, 
after the daily fight, this limitless freedom 
which I experience after today’s drudgery— 
it is inebriating. If there were not these 
nights, I would give up. I swear that after 
this night there will not be a single day of 
doubt any longer. If only there will be 
another such beautiful night. I almost cry 
and would like to embrace the moon, 
persuade it to forget the time and not to fade 
away.” 

However, the morning after, we felt 
miserable. Reinhard and I had had diarrhea 
the whole night and felt completely 
weakened in the morning. After only 200 m, 
our Toyota made whatever it had in mind 
and not what Gerhard at the steering wheel 
wanted. The wheelbar was again in pieces, 
this time it was broken because of a fault in 
the material. Life looked pretty bad that 
day. The American took advantage of our 
situation to run away because he just did not 
want to travel to Peru at such a low speed. 

Reinhard could do nothing else but go 
back to Panama City to get a new wheelbar. 
He was so weak that he welcomed this oppor- 
tunity. We did not know then where to meet 
him again. However, Gerhard, who is a 
mechanic with much sense for practical 
operations, succeeded in shortening the 
wheelbar and using it again. Thus, we drove 
on with Gerhard, Flaco, Jose and Quatchi- 
leco. (The later two we had taken into our 
service this morning only.) But the day had 
to offer more. 


TESTING the To 


All of a sudden, a dozen Americans and 
five Jeeps emerged out of the jungle, assisted 
by about 40 people. With our mini-team | felt 
rather miserable especially because from 
time to time I had diarrhea again. Those 
Americans coming from the south felt rather 
suspicious towards us and did not believe we 
might succeed. They told us of other hurrible 
places we were to meet. 

Then we separated, and Gerhard 
manoeuvered the Landcrusier despite his 
diarrhea. We came to the Indian village 
Aruza which I could not compare to another 
lovelier place. It was an advantage for us 
that the Americans had come from the 
south. Now we no longer had to clear away 
that many trees lying in the path than 
before. We even made 16 km next day which 
was the absolute record during the whole 
expedition. In the evening we reached Boca 
de Cupe, where we found out that we did not 
have enough petrol. There we got in touch 
with a lady who owned a radio station in 
order to ask Reinhard in Panama City to 
bring us more Petrol. It was really a miracle 
how this kind lady managed to send our 
message through the air in those pell-mell 
air waves. 


fter Boca de Cupe, the country be- 

came more and more hilly. The 
ridges on which we tried to drive sloped 
down into rivers and rose on the other side 
equally steep. These slopes could only be 
managed by means of the cable winch, but 
the key position of the entire Tapon del 
Darien we reached on February 5th: the so- 
called “Devil's Switchback.” Here a slope of 
75 degrees descended steeply for almost 50 
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meters, We had no other choice but to unload 
all the luggage (800 kilos), to craw! down the 
slope on all fours and to hope that the winch 
would hold the car. Otherwise everything 
would have been finished. It is impossible to 
describe this passage briefly with all the 
affects it has had on us. 

Extract from the diary of February 15th: 
“We do not have time to be overjoyed neither 
that we have come down safely nor that we 
are alive. The switchback, the Devil's head- 
quarters, has to offer even more on the other 
side. The only possible way out of the river 
leads to the bank opposite. In the meantime 
we have overcome the feeling that 
something can frighten us, fear has received 
a horny skin. It is only with astonishment 
that we stand in front of the vertical wall 
which rises ten meters out of the water. I 
take pictures because who will believe us 
that we have heaved the Toyota with the 
winch up a ten-meter high wall? But the 
bank of this river is really as steep as 85 
degrees. At least the wall is not higher so 
that we can take the weight of our wire rope 
by means of the snatch block. Like this the 
weight of the car can be cut in half. Gerhard 
gets into the car. He says no more, he is 
somehow in a trance because all is unutter- 
able. The water of the windscreen wiper 
flows out of its injection nozzle all on its 
own.” 

Actually, not only we but also the car 
have suffered a lot in the last few days. Nota 
single sheet of metal was still intact. The 
trees stood too close together that one really 
had to squeeze the Landcruiser through like 
in a slalom. ‘Traffic indicators, pieces of 
bumpers and a door-handle were torn away. 


; gee, a 
yota Landcruiser stationwagon near Panama City. 


The undercover and the differential had to 
bear countless bumps and some spring 
brackets had already been bent. The worst 
was, however, that we only could use the 
front brake circuit because the rear brake 
pipe had been torn away and we could not 
replace it. Precisely on this steep hill this 
might have been fatal. But the most 
astonishing thing was that, technically and 
mechanically, the Landcruiser worked like 
on the first day. 

Although we had to cross rivers so that 
the water flowed into the cockpit and 
although the long rear hit the ground con- 
tinually—we had known this before we 
chose the car but we needed the big luggage 
space enabling us to be self-suppliers—the 
car still worked. 

It was a pleasure for us to see exhaust 
silencers, wheelbearings and entire driving 
shafts along the path. These were signs of 
various mishaps of the Americans and their 
Jeeps. However, it has to be said that even 
with dented shock-absorbers and wrecked 
steering and silencer, the car succeeded in 
the really unusual cross-country test. We felt 
we had manoeuvered a wild cat with a thou- 
sand lives through the jungle.ands 

Even if the worst passage was behind us 
we were still not safe. Coming from Yaviza, 
Reinhard reached us again on February 
16th bringing 70 liters of petrol and a new 
wheelbar which we did not use because the 
one Gerhard shortened worked excellently. 
In Balsal we left the river Tuira, crossed it 
with a wooden raft and reached Pucuro at 
the river of the same name on February 
18th. Here, one of our helpers, 19-year-old 
Jose, left us in order to till his yams field. We 
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advanced incessantl y towards Paya and the 
Colombian border, On February 20th, 
shortly before the Indio village of Paya, the 
cable winch started to squeak. If we had 
needed a replacement part, we would have 
had to give up. However, Gerhard repaired 
the engine with hammering and coaxing 
and a few drops of double-component glue. 
The whole expedition was marked by the 
fact that we had only one piece of each: one 
car, one cable winch, and one pair of ladders. 
This forced us to be extremely careful with 
everything. But what we had: plenty of 
luck—luck to the utmost. Despite all the 
mishaps, cut tyres and so on, we passed 
Paya on February 21st and reached Palo de 
las Lettras in the early morning of February 
24th. This is where the boundary stone to 
Colombia is. Shortly before the frontier we 
discovered an old Chevrolet Corvette(!) 
which was the reminder of the very first ex- 
pedition by car in 1962. These people had 
only come as far as that because the rains 
had thwarted their going on. Also for us 
time became short, the first afternoon rains 
had started, and from far away we heard a 
rolling of thunder announcing the 
approaching rains. On the Colombian side 
of the border, the Darien—now called 
Choco—became even more nasty. Shortly 
after we had passed the frontier we realized 
we still had not made it as we had thoughtin 
Panama City. Since Paya, i.e. four days ago, 
we had not come to a river and the water of 
the brook we followed was undrinkable, as 
Flaco said. He had to know. Although we 
had providently taken 90 liters of water with 
us in Paya, 40 liters of these we filled in 
empty petrol canisters. 

Extract from the diary of February 25th: 
The whole breakfast stinks from petrol 
because we already used the water stored in 
the petrol canisters. Coffee and milk, just 
everything stinks from petrol. Even filtering 
has not helped to get the smell out. It is 
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more days to come to Lomas de Rumie, a 
little national park station at the Rio Atrato. 
It rained and we were physically and psy- 
chologically at the end. Here, at the upper 
course of the Rio Cacarica, we saw for the 
last time the deadliest of all snakes to be 
encountered in the Darien: the bushmaster. 
At night it had paralyzed a frog and was in 
the course of eating it when Flaco killed the 
much feared reptile with a cudgel. We saw 
hummingbirds and butterflies in all colors, 
monkeys and a jaguar, various insects and 4 
cm long ants but also a 6 kilo tortoise and a 
rare truanito, a little fur-bearing animal with 
sharp claws. But the daily drudgery and the 
obstacles which hindered us as well as the 
Toyota made us often see the beauties of the 
Darien in an unfavourable light. 

Extract from the diary of March Ist: 
“After a long time we see the horizon again 
in the morning, but also the mosquitoes 
sting all day. This is an unmistakable sign 
that we approach the endless plains of the 
Atrato swamp. No mistakes now, hold on! 
We now fixed our aims on very short dis- 


“ABOVE: Lunch on the bank of Rio Topaliza. BELOW: Reinhard fighting his way through the jungle 
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disgusting and acrid but still better than to 
have a parched up body. Therefore, we belch 
clouds of petrol.” 


or a few kilometers we drove in that 

half-dried-up river bed through 
sandy marshy banks and knee-deep basins. 
Especially Gerhard’s nerves were all shot 
because he sat at the steering wheel and, 
being a mechanic, he knew what influence 
water could have on a car. Tensions among 
us Europeans began to show more and more, 
self-control slowly but surely went to the 
dogs. 

On February 26th we reached for the first 
time the Rio Cacarica, which flowed into the 
eagerly longed for Atrato. From travel 
reports we heard that it would take us some 
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tances: to the fallen tree over there to re- 
cover. But we go on without recovering over 
two ditches, we tremble and are weak. Then 
we fight our way through the next river, go 
through the dried breast-high reed, loathe 
our own bodies but continue to those two 
platano trees. We feel hungry but climb up a 
hill with weak knees, roll up the cable 
winch, feel pain in our flayed hands and fi- 
nally reach the river bed. We are knee-deep 
in water, are stuck with the car, slip and fall 
down. We open the last tin of meat, bite joy- 
ously into dry rusk and swallow down 
whole rage with water. We pull ourselves to- 
gether, swagger, swear, lose faith and find 
it again...” 

Finally, on March 2nd, 1979, we reach 
Lomas de Rumie, the outpost at the Rio 
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ABOVE: Reinhard and Gerhard at Yaviza enjo 


Cacarica, only a few hundred meters away 
from the Rio Atrato. Here the path ended 
and the immense Atrato swamp domineered 
everything, thwarted all. The last bit could 
only be made by ship either downstream the 
Atrato river and across the bay to Turbo, or 
upstream to Sucio and onto the highway. 

This will remain like that for years, if not for 
ever. We decide to take the first way. Two 
barques, although decaying and looking 
dubious, were the only thing we could find 
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joying the taste of a coconut. BELOW: 


here. We tied them together and were 
promised by the owner, a sly Colombian, 
that he could bring us over to Turbo. 

In the evening of February 4th we started 
the 80 km trip on the river because the 
crossing of the bay was said only to be 
possible in the early morning, only when 
there was no wind. After having been awake 
all night on the river Atrato, we realized 
rocking chalupas (flat-bottomed boats) with 
a 2.5 ton car on top. 
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Making repairs in Colombia. 


The greatest and most fatal danger of the 
whole expedition lay ironically only ten km 
before the goal on the tossed up and not at all 
quiet sea. We feared the Toyota might be 
thrown from the modest platform into the 
swirling water and the boats might break 
apart. We would never have expected to 
encounter such a primal force so shortly 
before our destination. Fear was written on 
all our faces. But somehow we safely 
reached the harbour of Turbo and had made 
it. 

It took several days until we really 
realized what we had done and what we had 
paid for it. I had lost 7 kg of my 58 kg weight, 
all of us had within a single month becomea 
few years older. This is said so easy now, but 
those who have experienced it know the 
truth of this saying. The sequel of this expe- 
dition was a really devilish one: a few days 
later, thieves in Santa Marta, 
Colombia, practically everything from us 
including the 80 exposed films of mine. I was 
(and I am still) in the crazy situation that I 
can not with a single picture prove the truth. 
There was no other documentation of all the 
fatigue and beauties of the Tapon del 
Darien. 


stole 


So if you ask me how it was, 

I tell you that, my friend, 

I did not say I beat the devil 

But I crossed his hell quite well. 0 
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The South American ‘Bible’ 


n 1979, its 55th year of publication, 

40,00 copies of The South American 
Handbook were printed and sold out. For 
those who haunt South America, the 
Handbook is an institution, an advisor 
and the best of of traveling companions. 
They would no sooner venture forth 
without their Handbook than they would 
leave behind their passports. 

But the Handbook did not begin life as 
an encyclopedic traveling companion for 
South American sightseers, trekkers and 
vagabonds. In 1921 the Federation of 
British Industries, an organization 
devoted to the promotion and protection of 
British merchants at home and abroad, 
published The Anglo-South American 
Handbook, under the editorship of W.H. 
Koebel, a popular writer of the day on 
South American subjects. 

Predecessor to the SA Handbook, the 
ASA Handbook,was little more than a 
commercial guide, although “little” is 
hardly the word for a book that ran 1,043 
pages. It was liberally outfitted with ad- 
vertising: ‘‘Guerets Anglo-Brazilian 
Coaling Co., Ltd., Rio de Janeiro;” 
“Dainty Dinah Toffee;” “Marconi’s 
Wireless Telegraph Co., Ltd.;” “The South 
American Journal — And Brazil And 
River Plate Mail;” “A Motor Cycle to be 
relied upon: Coulson-B” and “The Buenos 
Aires Western Railway, The First Railway 
in Argentina, Inaugurated in 1857.” 

About half the ASA Handbook, 595 
pages, was taken up with a couniry-by- 
country discussion of South and Central 
America, along with Cuba and Mexico. 
Unlike today’s Handbook, the informa- 
tion collected was largely commercial data 
of no particular interest to anyone but a 
British manufacturer, exporter or import- 
er. The British Guiana (now Guyana) 
entry, 21 pages in length, began with a 
brief two-page overview of the Geography, 
Climate, History and chief Towns of 
British Guiana and then plunged into a 
long recitation of facts and figures on 
Population, Vital Statistics and Public 
Health, Constitution, Governor, Govern- 
ment, Finance, Public Debt, Customs, 
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Creation to the Present 


Justice, Education, Government Institu- 
tions (“The daily average of inmates in the 
Lunatic Asylum was 740. Of these 431 was 
males and 309 females; 56 were discharged 
cured and 103 died”), Savings Bank Cur- 
rency, Cable Telegraph, Telephone Services, 
Port of Registry, Lloyd’s Aents and Sub- 
Agents, Ocean Communications, Ship- 
ping, Immigration Law, Immigration, 
Internal Communication, and more infor- 
mation not regarded as of vital interest 
to today’s traveler. 

Part II of the ASA Handbook was, in 
effect, a “yellow pages’ for the early 
Twentieth Century British mercantilist — 
lists of cable companies, insurance agents, 
shipping lines, breeding societies in the 
United Kingdom, including representa- 
tive prices secured at recent auctions, and 
an entire inventory of Plate River 
estancias. 

Closing out the ASA Handbook was 
the most fascinating list of all — a massive 
bibliography of books published in 
English from 1870 through 1920 about 
South America. Wondrous accounts of 
exploring, adventuring and vagabonding 
in far, strange lands emerged from the 
Victorian and Edwardian eras. The titles 
alone are enough to make one stuff a 
haversack and head out the door. They stir 
images of dauntless young men and 
women poking about in forbidding 
regions, performing feats of derring-do 
one jump in front of headhunters and 
piranhas, scribbling in journals and 
sketchbooks, and returning safe, sound 
and brown as berries to their homelands 
and their publishers: 


Down the Orinoco in a Canoe (S. Perez 
Triana, 1902), To the Falls of Iguazu(W.S. 
Barclay, 1903) Through the Heart of 
Patagonia (Hesketh H. Prichard, 1902), 
Rough Notes on a Journey through the 
Wilderness, from Trinidad to Para, Brazil, 
by way of the Great Cataracts of the 
Orinoco and Rio Grande (H.A. Wickham, 
1872), Mysterious South America (A. 
Henry Savage Landor, 1914), The Seaand 
the Jungle (H.M. Tomlinson, 1912), 
Aconcagua and Tierra del Fuego: a Book of 


By Dan Buck 


Climbing, Travel, and Exploration (Sir 
Martin Conway, 1902), Exploring and 
Travelling Three Thousand Miies through 
Brazil (J.W. Wells, 1886), Canoeand Camp 
Life in British Guiana (C. Barrington 
Brown, 1876), Wanderings in Patagonia; or 
Life among the Ostrich Hunters (Julius 
Berrbohn, 1879), Travels in the Wilds of 
Ecuador and the Explorations of the 
Putumayo River (Alfred Simson, 1886) 
and Between the Amazon and the Andes; 
or, Ten Years of a Lady’s Travels in the 
Pampas, Gran Chaco, Paraguay and 
Matto Grosso (M.G. Mulhall, 1881), The 
Andes and the Amazon (James Ortong, 
1870). 

Even ex-presidents roamed. T'hrough 
the Brazilian Wilderness.(1914) is 
Theodore Roosevelt’s account of the 1913 
Roosevelt-Rondon Scientific Expedition to 
the unexplored regions of the Rio da 
Duvida (River of Doubt), so named 
because not much was known aboutit. The 
adventure almost cost Roosevelt his life 
when he suffered an ulcerated leg wound 
and fierce dysentery while lost with his 
party some several weeks from the nearest 
settlement. (It is difficult to imagine an ex- 
president today canoeing about the 
Brazilian wilds, or writing their own un- 
ghosted book for that matter.) 

For the British merchant curious 
about toting his linen samples from 
Guayaquil to Quito to Lima, The Anglo- 
South American Handbook fit the bill, and 
so it remained from 1921 until 1924. When 
its first and only editor, W.H. Koebel, died 
in June of 1923, the enterprise was 
purchased by South American 
Publications, Ltd., of London. The 1924 
edition, now entitled The South American 
Handbook, opened with a note from the 
new editor, J.A. Hunter, explaining the 
revised style, format and purpose: 


It is hoped and believed that the re- 
arrangement of the matter hitherto 
provided in the “Anglo-South American 
Handbook” will be accepted as an 
improvement. .. The changes in the form 
have been suggested by a desire to make it 
a book for the pocket and the travelling 


bag. ..to bring first to the eye that informa- 
tion that the traveller most urgently 
requires. Without ceasing to be a desk 


book, serviceable for reference, the 
Handbook assumes more of the character 
of a guidebook and, in a modest degree, 
an encyclopedia of South American and 
Central American, Mexican and Cuban 
life and affairs. 


he 1979 South American Handbook 

weighs twenty ounces, measures the 
precise 18 x 12 cm (the size John Murray 
established in the early 1800's as ideal for 
a travel handbook), contains 1,210 pages 
and covers all of South America and then 
some: Mexico, Guatemala, Belize, El 
Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa 
Rica, Panama, Cuba, Haiti, Dominican 
Republic, Puerto Rico, Jamaica, 
Barbados, Trinidad and Tobago, Leeward 
and Windward Islands, Bahamas, Turks 
and Caicos Islands, Caymen Islands, 
Bermuda, Virgin Islands, Netherland and 
French Antilles. 

The Handbook’s style is lean — how 
else to fit more than an entire continent 
into a volume the size of a hymnal. Its 
approach is thoughtful, its range 
comprehensive and its character, well, 
mostly reliable. 

One can snuggle on the sofa with the 
Handbook or march from country to coun- 
try, like a latter-day Bolivar, and never 
brave the icy winds in the Andes, the hu- 
mid insectile Orinoco lowlands or the 
endless Patagonian wastes. 


Best of all, the Handbook has none of 
the slangy, brash, historical excesses that 
mar the Fodor, Frommer, and Waldo travel 
books — the breezy affectations of those 
who, as Strunk and White put it, “confuse 
spontaneity with genius.” 

The following passage, describing the 
Bolivian Altiplano, weaves a chunk of 
factual material into a small, literate 
space: 


The Altiplano is a harsh, strange land, a 


dreary grey solitude except for the bursts 


of green after rain. But rain comes seldom, 
mostly in the storms of December and 
January, and when it does come, it is 
rapidly absorbed by the sandy soil, which 
soon reverts into its customary parched 
and arid state. The air is unbelievably 
clear — the whole Altiplano is a bowl of 
luminous light. A cold wind blows 
frequently in the afternoons causing dust 
storms. During the winter, temperatures 
fall below freezing point; there is frost 
every nightinJuly and August, but during 
the day the bright sun raises temperatures 
over 20°c. 


Each country fits roughly into the 
same pattern: background information, 
climate, history, people, capital city, 
regions and general visitor information — 
how to get there, documents, motoring, 
health, currency, food and drink, sports, 
newspapers, tipping and camping. 

The Handbook ‘‘society”’ of 
member/readers pitch in for the annual 
up-dating and revising. Contributions 
from the readers are either incorporated 


Orton self-portrait 
showing noted author 
dressed for travel in the 
mountains. 


into the main text or set offin special small 
type as an aside. The 1975 edition arrived 
late because, as the editor apologized, they 
had received an extraordinary number of 
travelers’ letters, and they wanted to read 
them all before putting the book to press. 
Not only do the editors solicit travel in- 
telligence from the readers, they are often 
willing to let them have a hand in shaping 
editorial policy, as the 1975 edition notes: 


We should like to acknowledge with 
thanks the suggestion from Raymond 
Scheuerman of the U.S. Peace Corps, 
working at Leticia (Colombia), that we 
should delete all references to the hunting 
of wild animals, birds and reptiles, and to 
the purchase of products of their skins and 
feathers, because of the excessive 
slaughter of so many of the fauna in the 
Western Hemisphere. We entirely agree 
with our correspondent’s point and have 
acted on his suggestion. 


Peace Corps Volunteers have added 
much to the Handbook’s freshness and 
dependability. No other group of people 
has spent so much time living in so many 
nooks and crannies in South America, or 
roamed the continent so curiously and 
incessantly. 

The Handbook’s advice is practical: 


Though the risk of loss is greater, many 
travellers take part of their funds in U.S. 
dollar notes, for which better rates can 
usually be obtained than for traveller’s 
cheques. Small U.S. dollar bills are very 
useful for shopping: shopkeepers and ex- 
change shops (Casa de Cambio) tend to 
give better rates than hotels or banks. 


As well as extraordinary and solicitous: 

Mr. John Wiseman suggests that if one is 
desperate at 0100 in the morning, sailor’s 
bars are good places to exchange foreign 
currency—as long as one isn’t too well 


dressed and can “sink into the 
background.” 


If the Robert Morley worked for 
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EARLY VISITORS to Machu Picchu knew where to dine. 


Avianca one could just see him delivering 
to the plucky this cheerful invitation to 
visit the Colombian Llanos: 

You can get a good away-from-it-all 
holiday in the LLanos, Take food with you 
unless you can live by gun and rod. 
Everybody lets you hang up your 
hammock or pitch your tent, but mosquito 
nets area must. ‘Roads’ are only tracks left 
by previous vehicles but easy from late 


Import / Export 
For fine quality alpaca and lamb's wool 
handicrafts — tapestries, ponchos, scarves, 
etc., write: 


Andrés Raffo, General Borgofio 280, 
Miraflores, Lima, Peru 


Hotel Abcazat 


The Most Centrally Located Hotel 
in Lima. 


All Rooms have Private Bath, 
Radio, and Heating. 

Private Parking. 

Restaurant, Bar, Cafeteria, 
TV Room. 

Hotel Vehicle for Your 
Transportation. 


Address: Jir6n Camana 564 - Tel: 
276290 - Cable: HOTELALCAZAR - 
Postal Address: Apartado 957, 
Lima, PERU 


(UNDER SWISS MANAGEMENT) 
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December till early April and the very 
devil during the rest of the year, 

Not even the Darien Gap stops the 
Handbook. 
The Darien Gap will not be open for some 
years, so the usual way of getting to 
Colombia is by sea or air. It is possible to 
go overland: the journey is in fact more 
expensive than going by air, but it is a 
worthwhile and challenging adventure for 


those so inclined. Maps of the Darien area 
can be purchased from the Ministro de 
Obras Publicas, Instituto Geografic 
Nacional, ‘Tommy Guardia’ in Panama 
City. The best time to go is in the dry 
months (Jan-mid April). The journey as 
described below takes about 10 days. 

One way is to take a boat (or drive) from 
Panama to Yaviza (US$5); walk Yaviza- 
Pihogana (guide); motor dugout, 
Pihogana-Boca de Cupe (US$2). Or you 
can take a boat from Panama to El Real 
(US$6) and from there a motor dugout to 
Boca de Cupe (US$3 after bargaining). In 
Boca de Cupe get your exit stamp and keep 
your eye on your luggage. From Boca de 
Cupe to Pucaro, dugout US$4. Pucuro is a 
Cuna Indian village and itis customary to 
ask the chief's permission to stay. From 
Pucuro, an 8% hour walk through lush 
jungle to Paya (guide costs US$1) which 
was the capital of the Cuna Empire. Walk 
from Paya to El Esfuerzo on the bank of 
river Cacarica (Columbia) via Palo de las 
Letras (very rugged); El Esfuerzo-Vijado 
dugout US$18. Occasionally there are 
motor dugouts from El Esfuerzo or Vijado 
to Turbo. It is probably quicker, however, 
to take a dugout from Vijado (even though 
you may have to wait a day or two forone) 
to Travesia (about US$4) and from there 
catch a banana boat to Turbo (US$1.50). 
Again, you may have to wait in Travesia. 
Get your Colombian entry stamp at the 
D.A.S. office in Turbo. 

For the near $20 it costs, The South 
American Handbook is the best all around 
guide to the continent available and is 
appropriately referred to as the “Bible.” 
True, one will encounter the occasional 
listing of a flight that hasn’t existed for 
years or some other misstatement of price 
or time. Still, perfection in such an under- 
taking is all but impossible, and if you 
have any corrections, it takes but a letter 
to set it straight. 0 


4 DAYS — 3 NIGHTS US$295. Charter of ship for 
maximum of 26 persons. Available for scientific study 


expedition. 
IQUITOS, PERU 
TO 
COLOMBIA 
& BRAZIL 


Ci 


AMAZON SAFARI CAMP Spend a night or as long as 
desired in a rustic jungle camp. Near Iquitos. Varied 
programs available. 


US REPS — P.O.Box: 39583, Los Angeles, California 90039; 
Toll Free Tel: (800) 423-2791 or (213) 246-4816. 


REGULAR 
DEPARTURES 
1981 


IN LIMA — Camana 780, of. 503; Tel: 279478. 


By Barbara Mullins 


Fit To Be Dyed 


The use of natural dyes is an ancient 
craft which still survives in some of the 
more remote Andean areas, but has al- 
ready disappeared in others. Barbara Mul- 
lins, a weaver in the south of England, has 
made several visits to South America to 
track down and study pre-Columbian 
dyeing methods. 


| n the Andes, people spin and weave, 
often starting in early childhood. In 
the high mountain regions you can see them 
spinning and weaving as they walk down the 
street. Markets are full of handspun ar- 
ticles, and handspun sacks and ropes are in 
everyday use. 

Weavers here, however, generally earn 
very little, partly because they all make 
similar articles, which are limited in color 
range by the use of aniline dyes that they 
buy in the market. 

A project with Andean Indians has shown 
that they can weave their traditional ar- 
ticles, but by using natural dyes produce a 
range of color which is more popular. 
Afterwards they continued to use natural 
dyes and have considerably increased their 
incomes. 

Traditional natural dyes are still used in 
parts of the Andes. But these are well 


CACTUS PLANT (Puntia genus), the habitat of the 
cochineal beetle. Beetles are harvested, dried in 
the sun and exported mainly to Germany for use as 
a red dye, especially in lipsticks. Cochineal was also 
used in the British army uniform to dye “the thin 
red line.” 


guarded secrets, and the people who really 
know the answers often live in inaccessible 
places in the hills. Also they usually speak 
only their native dialect, and will not give 
any information to an interpreter from 
another area. 

One of the areas where there are quan- 
tities of naturally dyed ponchos and man- 
tas for sale is Cuzco, Peru. These all come 
from villages in the hills. When I tried to 
find out about the colors, I discovered that 
the traders did not know or would not reveal 
their origin. 

Anthropologists are interested in finding 
out what dyes were used on ancient Indian 
textiles. Some colors have been traced but 
others are still an enigma. No one, for 
example, has yet found how to produce the 
Cuzco red, although this is still used in 
present textiles. 

The dye plant which is best known and 
most widely used is walnut (nogal). People 
in many areas wear ponchos dyed with this 
tree’s wood, bark and leaves. 

In some areas they extract the dye by 
steaming the wood and leaves over very 
little water so that the color immediately 
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penetrates the yarn. In other places they 
first soak the wood for several days and 
then boil it up with the yarn. 

Most natural dyes will not dye a fast 
color on wool unless a mordant is used. In 
England, for instance, alum (aluminum 
sulphate), chrome (bichromate of potas- 
sium) or iron (ferrous sulphate) are used. 
The woods of many trees, however, are fast 
dyes and can be used for dyeing without a 
mordant, although different colors result if 
a mordant is used. 

Inthe Huanuco/La Union area in central 
Peru, the people use mud as a mordant for 
their dyes. To apply the mud, they usually 
boil the yarn in a wood solution first then 
bury the yarn in mud for anywhere from a 
few hours to several days. The results of 
this treatment are similar to those obtained 
by applying an iron mordant. It would 
seem, therefore, that the mud has a fairly 
high iron content. 

A particular grey clay is used in many 
jungle areas. The Shipibo Indians use it to 
paint lines onto their cloth, applying it with 
a stick instead of a brush. When the cloth is 
submerged in water and the mud is rinsed 
off, the painted lines immediately turn jet 
black. The wood these Indians use for their 
reddish brown clothes is called caoba or 
cedro (Swietania macrophylla). 

The people of Lamas, in San Martin, have 
what appears to be a unique source of blue. 
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Blue is a very difficult color to dye with 
natural materials. Indigo is the best known 
plant for this. At Lamas, however, the 
Indians all wear dark blue skirts dyed witha 
plant they call //angua. To prepare the dye, 
they pick the fresh young leaves of the plant 
and soak them for three days in water in 
large crocks. They then add the ashes of 
banana. Into this mixture they put what- 
ever they wish to dye, take it out and dry it 
in the sun and then soak it again. They 
repeat this procedure until they get the 
shade they want. 

Some other jungle tribes use the non- 
boiling method to dye with the woods, too. 
Unfortunately, it does not produce a very 


LEFT: Man from Yungay using a backstrap loom. 
BELOW: Shipibas near Pucallpa, Peru, now use 
both commercial and natural dyes. 


fast color but this doesn’t worry them— 
they just dye their clothes again when they 
fade. 

Probably the best known natural dye, 
which Peru has in quantity, is cochineal, 
which is produced from a small beetle that 
lives on the prickly pear cactus in many 
areas. Ayacucho is famous for it but it is 
also found in other places like Huanuco, 
Arequipa and Abancay. 

Cochineal beetles are swept off the cac- 
tus plants into large baskets, then spread 
out to dry on trays or sieves. At one time 
there was a flourishing export trade in 
cochineal from Peru. 


y work on this trip really came to 

life when I met Guido Escurra 
and his cousin Luis Escurra of Churcampa, 
a village twenty-five kilometers above Ma- 
yoc, north of Ayacucho. Guido left the 
village some years ago and now works in 
Lima, but he has plans to start a dye center 
in Churcampa. 

His cousin Luis still lives in the village. 
He has a wide knowledge of the plants of 
the area and of the old methods of dyeing 
which he gathered from the Indians in the 
hills several days’ journey above his vil- 
lage. Guido took me to visit Luis and during 
our stay, I learned about the different 
mordants that were formerly used. 

Stale urine seems to be one of the most 
important of the old methods. It can be used 
instead of water to boil the dye, to ferment 
the plant before use or as a rinse for the yarn 
after dyeing. All these methods produce 
different shades. 

Wood ashes were also used by the 
Indians. The yarn is usually soaked in 
water and ashes after it has been dyed. 
Different types of ash have different effects 
on the color. Molle and chilca produce 
good strong ashes but eucalyptus ash is less 
effective. 

Copper (sulphate or nitrate), aguardien- 
te (cane liquor), salt and lemon are all used 
as mordants or rinses by the Indians. With 
the different fibers and different natural 
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colors of yarn, a large number of different 
shades can be obtained from each plant. 
Luis also introduced me to many of the 
plants which grow around Churcampa. 
Many of them I found again later in other 
areas at an altitude of 3,600 - 4,000 meters. 
An especially interesting plant was one he 
called espadilla which is a species of 
baccharis of the Compositea family. He 
broke up the whole plant when it was 
freshly picked and boiled it up with wool 
that had been previously mordanted 


with copper (alcaparosa colorado). 

lt produced a vivid green. 

There are very few plants which produce 
a direct green. This color is usually ob- 
tained by dyeing the wool first yellow and 
then blue. Yellow dyes are no problem. 
Most plants which contain chlorophyll will 
dye yellow of some sort. The yellow flowers 
of pahuan (Coreopis sp.) and pachamarca 
(Bidens andicola) produce a red orange on 
sheeps wool and a lighter orange on alpaca. 

Berries of the hierba santa (Cestrum 
hedioninum) produce a blue when rinsed in 
aguardiente after dyeing, green if rinsed in 
urine, and purple if rinsed in lemon juice on 
yarn or fabric previously mordanted in 
alum. 

Berries of tutahuyna (Monnina salice- 
folia) on the other hand, produce shades of 
pale blue which do not vary much with 
different rinses. 

In Ayacucho, I joined Alfonso Sulca 
who was about to go up to the Ninabamba 
region to collect plants. We traveled by the 
4 a.m. truck and received a warm welcome 
from his wife’s family with whom we were 
going to stay in simple and rather chilly 
conditions, 

They were in the middle of the potato 
harvest and living mostly on potatoes— 
potato soup, boiled potatoes, fried pota- 
toes. ::.. 

As I was there to collect plants, I spent 
most of my time walking in the hills where I 
collected the berries of a type of berberis 
they call tancar, which has a bright yellow 
inner bark. 


ack in Ayacucho the next week, we 

dyed woo! with the plants I had 
gathered, and I taught Alfonso how to dye 
with the help of mordants. We obtained 
numerous shades. 

With the berries and alum we soaked the 
wool in lemon after dyeing and obtained 
purple, green with urine rinse, and a darker 
green by soaking the wool in ashes after 
dyeing. We saw other variations when the 
wool was mordanted with chrome or alca- 
parosa first. 

We then soaked the bark I had collected 
overnight and with the same mordants and 
rinses produced different shades of yellow. 
With a combination of berries and bark, 
interesting shades of green appeared. 

I have been trying all my experiments on 
sheep’s wool, cotton and various shades of 
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not only because the huts are too small to accomodate the looms, but be- 


cause sunshine makes the thread more pliable. BELOW: Ocongate Weaver. 


natural alpaca. As the Incas had no sheep, 
all their textiles were made with cotton or 
alpaca. Many alpacas have different col- 
ored fleeces so it is likely that many of the 
shades they produced were dyed on a base 
that was not white. 

Cotton is very difficult to dye with nat- 
ural dyes of the sierra. Nature seems to 
have provided plants in the jungle—where 
cotton thrives—which dye better on cotton, 


and in the sierra ones that dye wool better. 
Both fill the needs of the people who live in 
the different climates. 

I plan to work later with scientists in the 
United States and Europe who use chromo- 
graphic analysis on textiles to discover 
which dyes were used in the old textiles. 
This analysis, together with the practical 
techniques I’ve witnessed should help un- 
cover other mysteries of ancient dyeing. 0 


Gold ’n Retrievers 


By Peter Lourie 


There is something in a treasure that 
fastens upon a man’s mind. He will pray and 
blaspheme and stiil persevere, and will curse the day 
he ever heard of it, and will let his last hour come upon him 
unawares, still believing that he missed it only by a foot. He will 
see it every time he closes his eyes. He will never forget 
it till he is dead and even then... There is no 
geiting away from a treasure that once 
fastens upon your mind. 


(Letter to Editor from Author) 

As I mentioned briefly on the phone last 
week, I’m completing an article about a treasure 
in Ecuador. I’ve been working on the project for 
two years and still the end product seems miles 
off. The enclosed article is only a bare outline of 
the story but I’m including it because I thought 
you might like to use it for a future issue. It is a 
huge treasure and the stories of the search are 
endless. I’ve come to realize that because there 
are so many tales, so many truths about a 
treasure, one has to pick eclectically from the 
facts and fictions and then devise one’s own 
‘truth.’ 

Originally I went to Ecuador to survey 
monkeys. From an anthropologist friend at 
Harvard I knew that both Ecuador and 
Paraguay were the two Latin American 
countries in which little, if any, primate work 
had been done. I chose Ecuador for my focus and 
was planning to go on for a Ph.D. in Physical 
Anthropology. Over the course of a year, 
however, I found that my scientific curiosity was 
less than enough for an academic life. When I 
was nineteen I had done a brief survey in East 
Africa of Colobus monkeys and I'd worked with 
the Leakeys in Nairobi, but when I got to the 
Amazon I discovered that my previous foray 
into science and animal behavior had merely 
consisted of fond memories of distant places, not 
a sufficient foundation for the stamina of 
science. 

While in Ecuador, however, I met many 
treasure hunters. And in that magic country 
they enthralled me with tales of Atahualpa’s 

‘old. 
g Last year, after I’d been accepted at graduate 
school in anthropology I decided not tu spend 
that next five years in academe. I returned to 
Quito as a teacher at the Colegio Americano 
where I could collect information about the 
treasure. 


N ot more than a hundred miles south- 
east of Quito, the capital of Ecuador, 
in an unknown uninhabited narrow chain 
of non-volcanic mountains which lie 
between the cordillera of the Andes and 
the Amazon basin is a treasure: 700 tons of 
worked Inca gold, silver and emeralds. 
The Inca general Ruminahui hid it there 
435 years ago when he heard that Pizarro 
had murdered Atahualpa. 
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— Nostromo by Joseph Conrad 


The treasure could not be in a better 
spot. The mountains are rugged, nearly 
impassable and constantly shrouded in 
fog. The Indians on the western edge say 
they are bewitched. 

In the late 16th century, following 
Francisco Pizarro’s conquest of the Inca 
Empire, a poor Spanish soldier named 
Valverde married an Indian woman in 
Latacunga, a small Andean town just 
south of Quito. Her father, a cacique in the 
nearby village Pillaro, showed his son- 
inlaw a treasure hidden in the Llanganati 
Mountains. 

Years later, after the Spaniard had 
become rich and returned to Spain, he 
wrote on his deathbed a guide for the king 
—El Derrotero de Valverde— describing 
how to reach the treasure in those 
forbidding mountains. 

The Spanish king immediately sent the 
Derrotero along with a royal warrant to 
the magistrates (corrigedores) of 
Latacunga and Ambato requesting them 
to launch an expedition to search for the 
gold. A friar Longo accompanied the 
magistrate of Latacunga into the 
mountains. One night, the friar 
disappeared mysteriously. After three 
days of searching, the expedition, was 
cancelled, and the party returned to 
Pillaro without the friar and without the 
treasure. 

It had become clear, however, that the 
Valverde’s guide was accurate. Actual 
landmarks matched the descriptions 
Valverde had written out for the king. 

Three hundred years later, in the 
1860’s, the British botanist, Richard 
Spruce, discovered the guide in the 
archives of Latacunga. He had been hired 
by the British Government to collect 
quinine for plantations in the Far East 
that were under development. Spruce had 
not been impressed by the treasure story 
from the rumors he had heard in Ambato 
and Pillaro. But upon finding evidence in 
the archives, he was sure the treasure 
existed. 


Although Spruce never published the 
writings of the South American 
explorations, his friend and colleague, 
Alfred Russel Wallace (co-developer, with 
Darwin, of the theory of evolution), 
published Spruce’s work posthumously 
under the title, Notes of a Botanist on the 
Amazon and Andes. 

The last chapter of this two-volume 

manuscript is entitled “Hidden Treasure,” 
and includes both Spruce’s translation of 
the Valverde guide and his personal 
evaluation of its validity. Wallace, in his 
capacity as editor, became similarly 
convinced of the treasure’s existence and 
one urges the reader to search for the 
gold. 
One of the greatest scientists of the 
19th century, Wallace wrote: 
For the various reasons now adduced, lam 
convinced that the “Route” of Valverde is 
a genuine and thoroughly trustworthy 
document, and that by closely following 
the directions therein given, it may still be 
possible for an explorer of means and 
energy, with the assistance of the local 
authorities, to solve the interesting 
problem of the Treasure of the Incas. 

On November 16th, 1532, Pizarro and 
170 men descended from the peaks of the 
Andes to the plains of Cajamarca in Peru. 

Pizarro camped in the village and 
dispatched his half-brother, Hernando, 
and De Soto to convince Atahaulpa, who 
waited with 80,000 soldiers in the nearby 
hills, to meet with him. The next day the 
Inca was carried with great pomp into the 
village square, accompanied by 
thousands of unarmed warriors. 

With the cry of “Santiago!” Pizaro 
attacked and slaughtered countless 
defenseless Indians, capturing the Inca. 

Exposed to the Spaniards’ obsession 
with gold and silver, Atahualpa told 
Pizarro he would fill his prison cell with 
gold and two smaller rooms with silver if 
Pizarro would set him free. 

The conquistador agreed, whereupon 
the Inca sent word, through couriers, all 
over the empire for his ransom to be 
brought to Cajamarca. Gradually the 
treasure filtered in. Months later, after 
collecting literally a king’s ransom of 
worked gold and melting it all down into 
easily-transportable ingots, Pizarro 
reneged on the deal and garroted 
Atahualpa before marching on Quito and 
Cuzco. 

At the time of the murder, a great 
caravan of gold and silver from Quito was 
making its way to Cajamarca. With the 
news of the death, however, Atahualpa’s 
general, Ruminahui, who had been placed 
in charge of all Inca forces in the north, 
ordered the caravan back to Quito. Then 
with many troops, he marched against 
Sebastian de Benalcazar at Tiocajas. 

Unable to resist the Spaniard’s 
superior weapons and horses, Ruminahui 
returned to Quito, razed the city and took 
the great treasure to the province of his 
birth — Pillaro. 

Oviedo, the first official Spanish 
chronicler of the New World, wrote that 
12,000 armed guards accompanied 60,000 
cargas de oro (loads of gold) out of the city. 
If each load weighed only twenty-five 


pounds, the 750 tons of gold at $650 per 
ounce would equal about. . .well, a lot of 
money. 

Because of their confounding and 
inhospitable geography, Ruminahui 
chose to hide the treasure in the 
Llanganati Mountains which lie just east 
of Pillaro. 

Ruminahui was eventually captured 
and burned at the stake in the plaza of 
Quito, but Benalcazar never extracted the 
secret of the treasure. 


F« 42 years, Eugene Brunner has 
searched for this treasure, wander- 
ing through the Llanganati Mountains 
every year, sometimes for months on end. 
Now at age 65, he claims to know the 
location of the gold. 

Brunner, a Swiss-German, fled to 
Ecuador from Nazi Germany in 1937 after 
six months in a prison camp. Brunner has 
steel grey hair, a thick fighter’s nose, a 
limp and speaks English with a heavy 
German accent and Spanish inflection. He 
can often be found talking with his friends 
in a Quito cafe across the street from the 
Post Office. His valise, always full of notes 
and maps, has information about the 
treasure he lets no one see. 

A few months after arriving in 
Ecuador, he discovered the book, 


Llanganati, which had been recently’ 2 
written by Luciano Andrade Marin, a ... 


prominent Eduadorian geographer. 


Marin describes the terrain, tells of the ; 


many unsuccessful searches and writes of 
his own search in 1934-35. Brunner, 
knowing very little Spanish, had a 
German friend translate the book and 
then, infected by the story, organized his 


first modest expedition. Helostallhisgear * 


down a precipice, and caught pneumonia, 
but from then on he was hooked. He has 
made an expedition every year since. 

In 1977, he claims he discovered the 
lake where the gold was buried. 


The first part of the Valverde guide, as _ 


translated by Richard Spruce, reads: 


Placed in the town of Pillaro, ask for the , 


farm of Moya, and sleep (the first night) a 
good distance above it; and ask there for 
the mountain of Guapa, from whose top, if 
the day be fine, look to the east, so that thy 
back be towards the town of Ambato, and 
from thence thou shalt perceive the three 
Cerros Llanganati, in the form of a 
triangle, on whose declivity there is alake, 
made by hand, into which the ancients 
threw the gold they had prepared for the 
ransom of the Inca(Atahualpa) when they 
heard of his death... 

For another page and a half, Valverde 
goes on to describe how to reach the lake 
where the Incas threw the gold. Brunner 
says he has finally found the lake, but 
needs the Ecuadorian Air Force to get the 
treasure out. It now lies buried under tons 
of dirt. 

Brunner’s doctors warn against 
another expedition. He has high blood 
pressure. Brunner describes the terrain as 
“horrid.” Much of the climbing is through 
thick cloud forest jungle at altitudes 
reaching nearly 5,000 meters. The 
Llanganati Range runs between the 


cordilllera of the Andes and the Amazon 
jungle. Trade winds from the east mingle 
with cold mountain air to produce 
constant rain, sleet, fog, snow and ice, In 
the dense cloud forest, one must at times 
follow tapir trails on hands and knees. 

Once Brunner saw the sun only five 
times in 127 days. And there were times 
when he made less than a hundred yardsa 
day through the bearded jungle. 

Most treasure hunters take Indian 
porters from the village of San Jose de 
Paolo which, like Pillaro, is east of the 
PanAmerican Highway, on a dirt road 
turn off just north of Ambato. Each carrier 
charges 100 sucres ($4) a day and hauls up 
to 40 kilos. Brunner, however, enters the 
mountains from Triunfo, near Banos to 
the south, hiring his porters there He 
follows trails known only to him. 


What has made exploration of the 
Llanganati region so difficult is not just 
the inclement weather and ragged terrain. 
An expedition must bring along all its 


supplies. While danta (the hairy, 
whitelipped mountain tapir) abound, they 
are hard to shoot and not a reliable food 
source. Any stay longer than 2-3 weeks 
requires new supplies of food from Pillaro. 

According to Brunner, the treasure is 
somewhere on the sacred mountain, Cerro 
Hermoso, 5,000 meters high, where 
Brunner says he has found remains of old 
Inca mining shafts and smelting 
furnaces. 


Since Spruce stumbled upon Valverde 
in the 1800’s, many have died and many 
have gone crazy searching for the gold. 

One man in the 1920’s went in with his 
wife. Caught in a flash flood, they spent 
the night in a tree. She came down with 
pneumonia and died. He returned and was 
committed to a mental hospital. 

Captain Loch, a Scotsman, spent two 
years searching. Failing to find anything, 
he returned to his jungle home in Huigra, 
downed a bottle a whiskey and after 
lighting a candle at each corner of a table, 
raised his army revolver and shot himself 
in the head. 


ince Valverde, one manis said to have 

found the treasure. In April 1887, 
Barth Blake, an officer in the British 
Royal Navy, and his friend, Chapman, 
happened upon the gold, as Blake wrote 
later, ‘by the merest chance.’ Chapman 
died in the mountains, but Blake, trapped 
in a terrible snow storm, returned starving 
and emaciated to Pillaro with 18 pieces of 
treasure. From Guayaquil, he sailed to 
England, ostensibly to raise money for a 
huge expedition, but on his return he fell 
overboard into the Atlantic during a 
storm. Some speculate that he was 
murdered for the information he was 
believed to have on him. 

Blake prudently left maps and notes 
with a friend in New England which were 
discovered decades later by the friend's 
grandsons while cleaning their attic one 
spring. These papers were sent to 


. Commander George Dyott, a well-known 


explorer who had conducted the much 
publicized 1928 man-hunt through 
Brazil’s Matto Grosso for Colonel Fawcett. 

Dyott was then living in Ecuador, and 
when he received the Blake information, 


1 he himself went to the Llanganatis. But by 


this time (the late 1940's), Dyott was an old 
man and gave up. 

In the early 1960's, Dyott contracted 
Brunner to carry on. Dyott agreed to 
impart all the Blake material to Brunner 
on the condition that Brunner would 
divide any treasure found. It was one of 
any number of hundreds of contracts a 
treasure hunter makes in a lifetime. 

Since then Brunner has collected more 
information about the treasure, but it is 
because of his alliance with Dyott that 
Brunner claims to know more about the 
gold than anyone. 

Eugene Brunner is a poor man and 
much of his time is spent raising money 
for his next expedition, but he continues to 
make plans to go into those mysterious 
mountains. This will be his life until he 
dies or gets the treasure. 

Walking through the narrow 
passageways of the colonial quarter in old 
Quito, up cobblestone streets, past 17th 
century churches and timeworn plazas 
and courtyards, Brunner, clutching his 
valise tightly under his arm, said, “Tell 
them, tell the people in the States that 
Eugene Brunner is the poorest treasure 
hunter that ever lived, but that he’ll never 
stop searching.” In the rarefied brazen 
sunlight of Quito, two miles above sea 
level, he smiled expansively. Oo 
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Roads Scholar 


Regarding the letter from A. Grimm 
Richardson of Panama. I have to disagree; 
I think you should publish in the South 
American Explorer something of the 
following clarification to save people 
from driving off into the Darien wilder- 
ness thinking to reach Colombia in the 
RVs. In February 1980, I explored the 
main routes thereabouts with Anne La 
Bastille who is authoring an article on 
Central American national parks for the 
National Geographic. We found the road 
quits about 40 km from Yaviza. From the 
air it just peters off into the forest. From 
the ground you can make it to Yaviza with 
a 4-wheel drive vehicle if it isn’t raining 
too persistently. But at Yaviza, at the Tuira 
River’s edge, the road ends. Anne and I 
hired piraguas with outboards and motor- 
ed and poled up two different headwaters 
towards the Serrania del Darien which 
marks the Colombian border. Each time 
we were forced to quit when the stream 
became to swift and shallow. Pucuro was 
our farthest point map-wise. There’s a 
wide drug trail over the mountains to 
Colombia, and vehicles have been winched 
over the border. But there’s no road in the 
sense suggested by AGR’s letter. 


Loren A. McIntyre 
Arlington, Virginia 


Bugged Out 


I read, with remembrances, your 
article, ‘‘Unhappiness is a Worm,” in the 
May issue of the SAE. Graced with the 
dubious distinction of having extracted 
more than forty of the beasties from 
myself and other people over some ten 
years in Belize, I thought I should pass on 
a tried and true remedy: 


—Cover the breathing hole generously 
with Elmer’s Glue, or better — unless skin 
is sensitive — Duco cement or other 
nonwater-base glue. 

—Place over this (it need not dry) a 
circular patch of adhesive tape, 1-2 cm in 
diameter, depending on size and location 
of the cyst. 

—Along the edge of tape, apply a 
second seal of glue. 

—Allow this to dry well, being vigilant 
for lymph leakage around the edge — that 
is the larva’s devious means for forcing a 
new breathing channel. 

—Leave on overnight; the next day the 
suffocated beast can be easily squeezed 
and tweezed out. 


Before I arrived at this method I'd tried: 
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glue alone, peanut butter, toothpaste, nail 
polish, lard, Sno-Seal and nicotine extract. 
None but the last killed the larvae—they 
only induced (at best) the critter to poke its 
head out. Grabbing it alive is inadvisable; 
not only will it dig in painfully with its 
spiny posterior, but accidental rupture 
could cause a serious allergic reaction as 
well as infection. Nicotine extract will 
send the beast into convulsions for fifteen 
minutes — most distracting to the host. 
The recommended method is painless and 
100% effective if the second seal is 
carefully applied. 

I’ve noted, in myself and others, 
lymphatic complications (swelling of face, 
tenderness of nodes) whenever the larvae 
locate in the neck or head. Normally they 
hook directly into the lymphatic system 
and feed from it. 

On one remarkable occasion, a friend 
visiting me in Belize contracted fifteen 
simultaneously—all located in his scalp. It 
was necessary to shave a dime-sized spot 
around each breathing hole before 
applying glue and tape, but we got’em all 
within two days. This same friend was the 
focus of a ‘medical extravaganza’ during 
the 1973 convention of the National 
Speleological Society in Bloomington, 
Indiana. Before a crowd of several 
hundred onlookers, I extracted a sixteenth 
(treated the night before) from his leg. 
We'd come from Belize two weeks earlier. 

Considerable lore has accumulated 
around this exotic affliction—even stories 
of hosts lonely or curious enough to keep 
their worm as a pet—until nocturnal 
twinges kept them awake. Mature larvae 
may approach 2 cm in length—I have 
taken some from cats and dogs (same 
species of botfly) that grossed me right out! 
Historical accounts by archaeologists and 
explorers recommend all sorts of 
grotesque cures. Even doctors in tropical 
areas today commonly elect unnecessary 
surgery. 

l once saw a cat in Ohio with one of the 
critters. 

An entomologist friend living in Belize 
once told me that there were 42 different 
species of biting insects (plus ticks) which 
can carry the eggs of D. hominis. I have 
never heard of the damp laundry vector, 
though—how was that found out about? 
Amazing! 

Certain areas, for some reason, are 
inexplicably safe — Tikal, in Guatemala, 
is one—I have spent weeks in other 
forested areas without infection. 

I’ve spent most of the last ten years 
living in Belize, doing cave reconnais- 
sance and archaeology. Through Deborah 
Begel, I met Tom at the Club headquarters 


in Lima last winter — my traveling 
companion, Judy Harper, and I stayed 
with Tom on several occasions when 
passing through the city. We were the ones 
who talked him into taking four orphaned 
kittens—who must by now be thundering 
through the rooms and terrorizing Maria 
the parrot .. . I hear he won't give any of 


che eiStene UD. Barb Mac Leod 
Austin, Texas 


Colombian Contact 


I learned much to my consternation 
that you have abandoned us here in good 
old S.A. by moving your publishing 
facilities North. I do hope that this does 
not result in a schizophrenic publication. 
We loyal Club members will keep tabs on 
ya. 

I did mange to return to the Sierradela 
Macarena. . . . Aside from the flora and 
fauna found exclusively there, I happened 
upon an unexpected dividend, anumber of 
Indian caves with primitive and totally 
unexpected carvings. I would like to share 
my experiences with other members. . .I 
can be reached at the (below) address in 
Colombia. Also anyone in the Bogota area 
can call me at 255-0242. Thank You. 

Robert M. Cappiello 
Apartado Aereo 101547 
Bogota, D.E.,10 
Colombia 


Last Tango 


streets of Bogota 

early morning drizzle 

fresh fruit and cups of ‘tinto’ 
hourless walking thru urban chaos 
up all night with Rum and grams of fever- 
lookin’ for the Gold Museum 

“hey gringo’—you like emeralds?” 
“buy a child, cheap.” 

diesel fumes and uniformed men 
every person a stranger 

go get some pesos—get out of town. . . 


please send a new Membership Card 181. 
Muchas gracias. 


Jimmey Ear] Alldritt 
Witchita, Kansas 


For Innocents Abroad 


You might insert under your 
Information Notes the following news 
that will be of interest for adventurers 
coming to Cuzco, to wit: The United States 
Embassy has opened a Consulate Office, 
for the first time, in Cuzco. This is to 
service the needs of Americans doing the 
Inca tour. The Consulate Office is located 
on Avenida Pardo 820, phone 5436. 
Consular agent, Don Smith, is awaiting to 
serve Americans. (You'll note that the 
address is at Leonard’s Lodgings.) Yes, I 
leased facilities for the purpose. 

William R. Leonard 
Cuzco, Peru 


Wench in the Works 


Ihave followed your magazine from its 
shaky birth to its tremulous present. I 
have been informed about Venezuelan 
Voodoo, Chilean Guano, Eduadorean 
Monkeys, hairy potatoes and Indian 
nostrums from the Amazon. Nowhere, 
however, have I seen a single piece of infor- 
mation at once so useful, simple and 
brilliant as that which appeared on page 
43 of issue #6 of The South American Ex- 
plorer under “Trip Reports.” I refer to the 
Klenck family who motored from northern- 
most North America to southernmost 
South America in an antique truck. They 
deserve a “Well Done!” But not because of 
the vehicle or the distance: undoubtedly 
the same feat will be accomplished in the 
future by motorcycle and side car, by 
elephant and howdah and eventually by 
wheel barrow. No! Plaudits are due the 
Klencks for discovering that one piece of 
equipment which heretofore every expedi- 
tion needed and every expedition lacked: 
to wit. . .“‘a 7500-pound wench with 100 
feet of cable.” Indisputably, with or 
without her lariat of braided steel, the one 
person who ought to be included in any 
expedition that seeks to mark new ground 
or greet our surly mother nature in her last 
redoubts, is such a brawny serving girl. 

Her utility for chopping wood, hauling 
water and acting as an emergency jack in 
the case of a flat tire is obvious. But think of 
her as one’s glowering shadow in those in- 
evitable encounters with border guards 
and customs officials, those whose mis- 
sion is, with tramites and tommyguns, to 
intimidate the defenseless traveler. Think 
of her in the case of landslides where she 
could outperform a bulldozer and cradle 
bucket in reopening the right of way. In 
the event of earthquake, alone she could 
hold up the quivering adobe walls like a 
stout lady leaning into a packed subway 
train. 


Peruvian 
Adventure 
Travel 


For the very best in 4-wheel drive adventure 
in the Cordillera Blanca and exciting white- 
water trips using balsa and inflatable rafts 

down Peru's Huallaga River to the Amazon. 


Reasonable rates and excursions designed 
to meet your individual requirements. 


Plan your trip with the company that has 
experience. 


Write us now for information: 


Peruvian Adventure Travel 
Jr. Ocona 180 
Office 408 
Lima 100, PERU 
Tel: 28-3995, 27-3901 
Telex: PE NUTRIX 20025 


The amazing thing is that we have had 
to wait until the waning hours of the 
Twentieth Century to discover this jewel. 
Had Magellan such a female paladin, it is 
unlikely he would have fallenin the 
Philippines under a hail of pagan arrows. 
Had Captain Cook such a wench below 
stairs, it was he who would have made 
“heroes” of the Sandwich Islanders. 

Or do I miss a point? 

Perhaps our 7500-pound wench makes 
things too easy. A quart of Krazy-Glue and 
a set of aluminum stairs could make 
scaling mountains no more difficult than 
ascending to one’s bedroom. Its said there 
once was a Major League manager who 
boasted he could win every game by 
mounting a howitzer at home-plate. 
Perforce, he was expelled to the Minors. 
Perhaps Exploration, too, should be 
looked on as a sport with foul lines and 
rules of play and all wenches over, say, a 
quarter ton disqualified. 

Dan Doherty 
New York City 


To the Cleaners 


. ..It is good to hear that others are be- 
coming interested in trail maintenance 
(Inca Trail Clean-Up). I hope you seize the 
opportunity to assert your position as 
leaders in such activities — keeping in 
touch, offering advice or help, dignifying 
the efforts, publicizing, etc. In that way 
you can strengthen your own organization 
appreciably. Those who serve as coordi- 
nators often wind up managing and 
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arranging. 

Some people might think that if 
cleanup work is done by somebody, users 
will get the idea that they don’t have to be 
tidy, because after all, somebody will clean 
up after them. Fortunately, with publicity, 
that is not the way it works; tidiness 
becomes advertised. Furthermore, it is 
clear that an area that is cleaned up and 
kept that way, tends to stay that way. 
People leave their trash where they see 
other trash has been left. 

Again, congratulations! 


Thurston Griggs, Editor 
THE REGISTER 
Appalachian Trail Conference 


Re-Upmanship 


Will you folks be sending out renewal 
notices when subscriptions and 
memberships run out? I want to continue 
being a member and to receive your 
excellent, totally “off-the-wall” journal. 

Thanks for your help. 


Stewart Aitchison 
Stillwater Canyon Press 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


EDITOR: While it is true that the South 
American Explorer is billed as a quarterly 
publication, this is more a statement of our 
aspirations than an actual fact. Nonethe- 
less, members and subscribers can be 
certain of receiving four copies of the mag- 
azine and will only be dunned to re-up 
when they have received their full comple- 
ment of issues. 


GE etna Training 


INTERNATIONAL EXPERIENCE DURING YOUR COLLEGE CAREER 


Interested in professional work abroad in intercultural communications, third world 
development, economics, environment, peace? The World Issues Program combines 
internship aboard with study on multicultural campus at the School for International 
Training. Accredited senior college (junior and senior years). Bachelor's program 

Write Admissions, Worid Issues Program, School for International Training, Kipling Road., 


Brattleboro, Vermont 05301 USA 


River Excursions 


ACHAMAMA 


Jungle river tours on the Ucayali, Calleria & Aguatia Rivers — Peru's head- 


waters to the Amazon. 


Peki-pekis — motorized and roofed canoes designed to enter small tribu- 
taries — can take up to 8 people on trips (3-day minimum) to experience 
unique flora and fauna. Visit Indian villages, hike and fish. Experienced guides, 
camping equipment, etc., supplied. Special arrangements made on request. 


Reasonable rates. 
For more information, contact: 


Sachamama, Connor & Mary Nixon, 


Casilla 243 (Postal Address), 667 Remondi, Pucallpa, Peru. 
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Brazil Map 


THE CLUB can’t supply it, and we don’t 
know what it costs, but the best map of the 
Brazilian Amazon (according to a reliable 
reader) can be yours by writing Polimaps 
Editora Ltda. (Rua Ditencaurt Rodrigues, 
120 Terreo, Sao Paulo, S.P. Brazil). 
Published in 1980 and entitled “Republica 
Federtiva Do Brasil, Regiao Norte 
Amazonia Legal,” it lacks contour lines 
(not terribly important), but contains a 
wealth of physial, economic and political 
info. The same firm puts out other good 
maps of Brazil. 


Freebie 


NOT HAVING seen it ourselves, we pass 
on the following without further comment, 
to wit — a free 156-page book entitled 
Focus on Panama is available FREE by 
writing the Panama Government Tourist 
Bureau offices at 630 5th Ave., Suite 1414, 
New York, NY 10020 


Help Mate 


PERU’s MINISTRY of Agriculture has re- 
cently been awarded nine million dollars 
to conduct an experimental captive breed- 
ing project aimed at raising tapirs and 
wild pigs in the jungle near Iquitos. Ex- 
perts in animal husbandry are needed to 


Pension Miraflores 
Lima. Peru 


Relax in quiet residential area. 
Ideal for scientists, expeditions 
and serious travelers. Per person 
cost per day US$8 plus 10% tax — 
includes generous breakfast and 


dinner at flexible hours. Regular 
or vegetarian meals, or cook your 


own. Other features: laundry’ 
service, storage facilities, van to 
handle your equipment and 
baggage. 

Phone in Lima: 467019, or write for 
reservations: Pension Miraflores, 
General Borgofio 280, Miraflores, 
Lima. Peru. 
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take part in the project and are invited to 
submit their credentials to the Ministerio 
de Agricultura (Natalio Sanchez 220, 
Jesus Maria, Lima) or alternatively, 
through the Club. 


Pampa Hopping 


GETTING AROUND a country the size of 
Argentina is no joke where most of the 
nations of Europe easily fit into one 
province or another. So, the special fare 
offered by Aerolineas Argentinas is most 
attractive. For US$460, non-Argentine 
visitors can take advantage of unlimited 
air travel within the country for 30 days 
over 16,000 km of air routes to 50 cities. 

The deal is only open to non-residents, 
and each city may be visited only once, 
except for connecting flights. 


New Guide 


TRAILS OF THE Cordilleras Blanca & 
Huayhuash of Peru by Jim Bartle is just 
off the presses and is a nifty little 
guidebook of 159 pages. It contains 


descriptions of 26 hikes, more than 1,000 
km of trails in the cordilleras of north- 
central Peru. In addition to valuable 
general information on transportation, 
climate, mountain conditions, health, 
availability of supplies, etc., you will find 
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16 pages of photographs, 11 individual 
trail maps and a fold-out map of the entire 
region. Bartle’s guide can be ordered 
through the Club’s U.S. Office: US$6 for 
members; $8 for non-members. 


1981 Expedition 


ASMALL, cooperative expedition is being 
formed for an extensive eight-month 
overland exploration of Central and South 
America. This project will include nature 
and cultural exploration of the Andes, the 
Amazon Valley and the Pacific Coast of 
South America. Interested individuals are 
urged to contact: Jiri Janacek, 817 S. 
Bishop, Chicago, IL 60607. 


Fever Pitch 


SANTAREM, Brazil, has become the 
main jumping off point for people who 
have caught gold fever in the Mato Grosso 
territories. People from all walks of life are 
selling their possesions and running out 
into the gold field where recently a seven 
kilogram gold nugget was found. Some 
have become instantly wealthy while 
others have fallen so deeply in debt they 


sUDAMERIKA 


vom Martin Velbinger 


Edition of unconventional travelguides, — a serie of 3 guides on the latinameri- 
can countries Mexico to Tierra del Fuego in the South of the continent. Details 


about hotels, bus- connections, canoas on rivers in Amazon, gold-digging, trails 
and jungle-planes, many trips! — Available for cheques or money-orders. 


Add the post-rate for sending outside of Germany 
“South American Explorers” 


seller of 


 Feichthofstr. 49 — 8000 MUNCHEN 60 — WEST -GERMANY 


- — We are also the 
in Europe, 
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cannot get away. Traders supplying goods 
from Santarem charge four dollars for a 
small can of beer. A frontier mentality 
reigns. Shootouts are common since most 
of the prospectors carry weapons. Club 
members be advised —if you're looking for 
gold, try Alaska. 


Fairest of the Fare 


TRAVELING TO Peru? You can fly from 
Miami to Iquitos, Lima, Arequipa, Cuzco 
and back to Miami for only US$428. This 


is notably cheaper than fares offered by 
other airlines. Faucett has been flying in 
Peru for over 50 years and has an enviable 
safety record. There are Faucett offices in 
Miami, New York, Denver, to name a few. 


Rehabilitation Gazette 


THE 1980 EDITION of Rehabilitation 
Gazette features, among other fascinating 
travel accounts, a trip to Machu Picchu. 
You can receive a copy of the Gazette, 
which provides invaluable travel and 


other information for the handicapped by 
writing: 4502 Maryland Ave., St. Louis, 
MO 63108. Enclose US$3.00 if 
handicapped; $5 if not. 


Detour 


CLUB MEMBER John Ozzello advises 
that the normal route up Huascaran has 
been changed as a result of numerous 
fissures in the glacier. The new route veers 
off to the right, but check with the Club in 
Lima for the latest information. 


Trip Reports 


Sea Sick 


This is a complaint. 

About the enormous misrepresentation 
by Yanasacha (Avenida de la Republica. 
Quito) made to 22 tourists of different 
nationalities at a cost of US $280 each. 
About the state on board the cargo ship 
“M/N Pinzon" (Tramfsa-Guayaquil). 
About our very bad treatment by Mr. 
Rafael Castro, owner of the Pinzon, 

1.) Yanasacha represented the “M/N 


Pinzon” as a cargo-passenger ship. When. 


complaints were brought to Mr. Castro, he 
stated “this boat is only a cargo ship.” 
2.) Yanasacha told that the time spent on 
sailing from Guayaquil to the Galapagos 
Islands should take 1% days, and back 
also 1% days. Actually, it took almost 7 
days round trip. 

3.) Yanasacha told that there would be a 
guide on board. There was none, even no 
information at all. 

4.) The boat was overcrowded with people. 
We were told there would be 
approximately 20 tourists and 10 
nationals. On the return trip, we counted 
40 nationals. 

5.) Yanasacha advised passengers that 
there would be daily showers and constant 
water in the washbasins. In reality, there 
was shower once a day during one hour, 
not enough to serve all the passengers, 
and there was water in the washbasins 
three times a day (one hour). Shower and 
wash basin water was available during the 
meals, so one could take a shower, wash 
hands and face, or eat. 

6.) On the return trip, there was a sold-out 
of beverages (plenty of colas and beers for 
the crew) and only brackish water to drink 
(from Santa Cruz Island), This water was 
the cause of a lot of intestine diseases. On 
asking for use of the infirmary, we 
determined that it was used as a cabin by 
one of the crew. Added to this, it was 
almost impossible to use the cabins 
because of extreme hotness. The cabins 
were located around the machine room. 
The Pinson is a former Norwegian ship 


and built for a whole other climate. 

7.) Yanasacha told us we could visit a big 
scale of different places with wildlife. The 
schedule of the trip was changed so that it 
was impossible for us to see a lot of 
interesting places on the islands where the 
Pinzon entered. There was also no time 
enough to charter little boats. We only 
could visit Espagnola Island, There was 
also no information on a second change of 
schedule, so we missed Plaza Island. 

8.) By complaining about the changing 
schedule, Mr. Castro told us he never saw 
the printed schedule given by Yanasacha. 
Afterwards, we discovered a_ printed 
schedule, almost the same of Yanasacha 
one, hanging on a wall on board the ship. 


9.) On the return trip, the cargo was cows 
from the islands of Santa Isabella and 
Santa Cruz. I will not describe the terrible 
treatment of those animals who had to 
make the three-day voyage without food 
and very little water. Several died during 
the loading and several during the voyage. 
There was also a terrible smell all over the 
boat, and by clearing the foredeck, the 
cowshit flew through several portholes 
into the cabins of the passengers. 

This trip was recommended by the 
tourist office in Quito. We hope they will 
understand now what a bad promotion 
Yanasacha and Mr. Castro give for 
Ecuador by trying to make only money 
without giving service. 

Edward De Brabandere 
Amsterdam 


For Wheels 


So, you’d rather drive to South 
America so you can do and see what you 
like, when you like and with whom you 
like? Can it be done safely and at 
reasonable costs? We hope this article will 
help you decide before fuel becomes so 
expensive that you have to bea millionaire 
to afford it. 

At any given time, some 20-30 vehicles 
are making the long haul between Alaska 
and Panama, and the same number again 


between Colombia and Tierra del Fuego. 
The majority are VW campers driven by 
young German and Swiss couples. For the 
last 18 months, my husband and I have 
been on this road, too, and enjoying every 
bit of it. This is what we learned. 


PLANNING: Do you want to race from 
Bogota to Buenos Aires? It can be done in 
three months flat. Or would you prefer a 
more leisurely jaunt with time to chase 
butterflies, climb volcanoes, run 
whitewater, snoop around archaeological 
sites or study colonial art? Well, whatever 
you want to do, plan your route according 
to the seasons. It is not amusing to be 
stuck between flooded rivers, blocked by 
landslides, wait days before a pass is 
cleared of snow or shiver in Tierra del 
Fuego in winter. 

Pick your traveling companion 
carefully. The opposite sex is best; three, 
unless from the same family, is a crowd. 
Harmony of interest and life style is 
essential. There’s little room for argument 
in a small car or bus. 

How much money will you need? It’s 
difficult to say, but as a rule of thumb, 
figure on the same fuel cost per mile as in 
the United States and add 50% more for 
mountain stretches and all travel in 
Argentina and Chile. Don’t forget spare 
tires, oil and then add 60% to the total for 
repairs and mechanics. If you camp out 
and do your own cooking (no canned food), 
you can live well on US$10/day per couple 
in the expensive countries; $3/day in the 
cheaper ones. This estimate includes food, 
laundry, toiletries, some postage and 
limited souvenirs. 

The best vehicle to take is, we believe, a 
4-wheel drive camper van with a diesel 
engine, though they are difficult to come 
by. VW campers are popular, but the 
United States’ models need their fuel 
systems adjusted to digest low octane fuels 
south of the border. (Maybe you can get a 
hold of a Mexican-built bus?) Toyota’s 
Landcruiser or the long wheel-based 
Landrover are almost as good, and parts 
are available in most South American 
capitals. A Dodge pickup with a camper 
shell is also a fine choice, but beware of 
trailers and 4x4’s with soft tops. 

For the rest, your basic equipment 
should include clothes for all seasons 
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Hote: LaeD 
BUS 


ICA — PERU 
Where the Mystery of the Nazca 
Lines begins... . 


Swimming pools, Tennis courts, Pitch and 
Putt Golf, Horseback riding, etc. 
Babysitters for the traveling family. 
Comfortable rooms 
with terrace. 
Direct flights over 
the Nazca Lines. 
Light snacks or full 
course meals. 
Sunny and warm 
all year round. 
Archaeologic, Wildlife and Wine testing 
tours. 

Live musical entertainment. 


KM.300 Panamerican Highway, South of 
Lima 

Tel: 231031, Ica 

Lima Offices: Las Magnolias 889, 

Of. 208 — San Isidro — Tel: 404180, 409091, 
408285. 


Your Travel Agent serves you, too! 


HOUSE FOR RENT.Location: Macusani 
(Carabaya), Puno, 4341-meter elevation; small 
town just east of the Cordillera Vilcanota; 
Beautiful view of snow-capped peaks from 
terrace; 4 bedrooms, 1 bath, large upstairs hall, 
kitchen and 2 fireplaces; Perfect as a refuge for 
climbing clubs; For information, write Dr. Luis 
P. Macedo, P.O. Box 766, Arequipa, Peru. 


Bradt 
Publications 


BACKPACKING IN PERU & BOLI- 
VIA: Hike the original pre-Inca and 
Inca trails to Machu Picchu, Chavin 
and Coroico. Into the Cordillera 
Blanca, through the ‘Switzerland 
of Peru," across the Andes and 
down into the jungles. (3rd Edition) 


BACKPACKING IN VENEZUELA, 
COLOMBIA & ECUADOR 


BACKPACKING IN MEXICO & 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


These Titles and More Available 
from Bradt Enterprises: 


c/o Overmead 
Monument Lane 
Chalfont St. Peter 
Bucks SL9 OHY - UK. 


c/o 409 Beacon Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 
USA 02115 


CATALOGUE? 
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(drop-dry cottons are wonderful), sturdy 
shoes, boots, sandals, cooking and clean- 
ing gear, plastic tableware, stove (propane 
gas-fired cookers are better than, say Cole- 
man stoves, because white gas is hard to 
find), oil and air filters, inner tubes, fan 
belt, spark plugs, tool kit and service man- 
ual, Other handy items: light folding 
chairs, radio with short wave (for picking 
up news on the BBC and Voice of Ameri- 
ca), “Porta Potti’ (if you plan to camp 
often in cities), warm sleeping bags, light 
blanket, well-stocked first aid kit and 
water and food storage containers. 

Scrounge all the maps, guide books and 
other information you can from the AAA 
and special clubs, and invest in a copy of 
The South American Handbook, the Bible 
of travelers in Latin America. Some of this 
material you can pick up along the way, 
but at double or triple the cost. 

Basic knowledge of Spanish is 
necessary, and a dictionary, of course. 
Once south of Panama, English helps only 
in the capitals and ports. Be able to change 
tires, make basic car repairs and know 
something about first aid. Good map 
reading skills are very helpful as road 
signs are rare. You will also need a good 
set of nerves. If you panic at livestock on 
the road, if narrow valleys give you 


claustrophobia, if you expect other drivers 
to use good sense, then Latin America is 
not for you. Mountain roads are downright 
dangerous in many places, and driving 
through the Andes is still high adventure. 

You'll need an emergency base back 
home—a trustworthy friend who can 
make mortgage payments on your home, 
forward mail, send extra cash and get 
insured spare parts airfreighted to you if 
necessary. 

Leave directions on how people can 
contact you along the way. Use American 
Express. Most consulates will hold mail 
for their nationals. Don’t trust general 
delivery mail. 

Allow enough time to get all your 
immunizations before setting out. The 
same applies to essential documents, e.g. 
passport, international drivers license, 
title to your vehicle. AAA membership 
card, student card (for the occasional 
discount), American Express Card, 
travelers cheques (best in US dollars) and 
carnet for the vehicle. 

The carnet is a sort of passport for your 
vehicle. It is, in fact, AAA’s guarantee to 
pay the import taxes on your vehicle if you 
are, for any reason, unable to bring it out 
of a country. To obtain a carnet, the AAA 
demands that a cool 100% of the value of 


Do You Know Who Your Friends are in Peru2 


“Turisa”’ 


is the Answer. 


Get in Touch with Us. We are Experts in: 


— TOURS ALL OVER PERU 
— TREKKINGS 

— SPECIAL TOURS 

— PHOTOGRAPHIC TOURS 


Av. Benavides 474, Ofc. 209 


Miraflores, Lima, Peru 
P.O. Box 5196, Lima 100 


QS. 
— tambo treks 


Ollantaytambo Cuzco, PERU 


we live in ollantaytambo, peru. 
inca roads & ruins, snowcapped peaks, verdant jungle — they all lie in our backyard 
we know it as well as you know yours. & because we live here, we can 
afford to take you at prices you can afford to pay, 


write our u.s. agent for our free brochure: 
vicki weeks/5210 12th n.e./seattle, wash. 98105 


Tel: 472906, 463968, 462859 
TELEX: PE 21106 
CABLE: TURISA 
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the vehicle be placed in a trust account. If 
you have real estate or other valuable 
property, you can take out a bankers 
indemnity for the sum. A carnet is not 
needed for Central America. 

Unless driving through Central 
America, you will have go decide which 
South American port to ship your car to. 
Los Angeles and Miami are good 
departure ports. Make sure you are in the 
port when your vehicle arrives.Thieves 
abound. Also don’t ship to Brazil where 
the required guarantee is a whopping 
300% the value of your vehicle. At the very 
least, you will need to ship your car around 
the Darien Gap, a swampy hole in the 
PanAmerican Highway. We advise 
shipping from Costa Rica or Honduras. 
These ports are generally safer than 
Panama, and you need not wait for 
shipping space. As a rule, you'll have to 
fly, but your car is safe while in transit. 

Shipping and port costs are very high, 
so bank on at least US$1000 no matter 
how or where you ship your vehicle. 


EN ROUTE: Before entering a new 
country, inquire at the consulate about 
special requirements, e.g. driving and pet 
permits, visas, prohibited imports (usually 
fruits and vegetables, but also at times 
meat products). Wash and clean your 
vehicle, get a haircut and wear 
conservative clothing for the border 
crossing. It makes it easier to obtain the 


NATIONAL 
CAR RENTAL 


For the best in automobile 
rental in Lima, Cuzco and 

Arequipa, call National at 
23-2526 or 52-3426. 


1287 G. de la Vega 
P.O. Box 10351 - Lima 


THE LIMA TIMES 


Peru's English Language Weekly 
Carabaya 928 - 304, Lima 


legal maximum visit right at the border 
(saving you time and money later) and 
generally you won't be asked to prove you 
have sufficient funds for your stay. (The 
amount required of campers is usually 
unreasonably high.) 


SECURITY: When leaving the vehicle, 
close windows, leave no tempting goodies 
in sight, lock all doors with padlocks and 
secure the hood. Also padlock spare fuel 
cans and tires, and at night, use bolt locks 
inside and dark curtains. People are less 
apt to rifle a vehicle with people inside. 

There are practically no campgrounds 
south of Mexico. If you don’t mind traffic 
noise, glaring lights and plenty of 
onlookers, you can camp just about 
anywhere, but stear clear of ports, slums 
and downtown districts. A dead end street 
in a suburb is ideal. In cities, choose a 
street where there are apartment 
buildings with night watchmen. If you 
prefer a more quiet locale, choose small 
country roads, fields, woods, beaches and 
deserts. There you'll be safe, as only the odd 
farmer will pass by. Note: Make sure you 
can get back onto the road in the morning, 
e.g. don’t go down any steep dirt slopes 
which your vehicle can’t handle after a 
night of rain. 

If you live on canned goods and dried 
food, you'll miss half the country. Shop in 
the markets and street stalls, from 
fishermen and farmers in their fields. 
Wash and cook foods well. The pressure 
cooker saves time. When eating out, order 
hot foods and drinks, and think about 
buying carry-out meals to reheat at camp. 
We got our water from service stations in 
bigger towns, asking first if it was safe to 
drink. Still, if in doubt, add four drops of 


Manuscripts 
Wanted 


We want to buy old letters, diaries, 
ships’ logs and any other handwritten 
materials in any language. We specialize 


in travel journals — 19th century to 
contemporary — but even the humblest 
store ledger may interest us. Send a 
description to: 


Tom & Connie Spande 
5801 Wyngate Drive 
Bethesda, Maryland 20034 


tincture of iodine per gallon and wait a 
half an hour. Water filters are less safe, 
and chlorine bleach is useless in the 
tropics. If you can afford it, there are 
bottled beverages everywhere. 

Keeping clean and healthy on a long 
trip is not easy, but possible. Bring 
prescription drugs from home, but pick up 
insect repellents, diarrhea pills, etc., 
locally as the local stuff is best against 
local troubles. Bring a spare pair of 
glasses, and oh.. . have your teeth fixed 
before you leave. 

Laundromats south of Mexico are rare. 
You might want to try what we call the 
“bushman’s washing machine,” which 
consists of a plastic garbage can, or the 
like, filled with about a quarter or more of 
sudsy water. Station the can securely on 
the very back of the vehicle, add your 
clothes and drive on. Once you find a 
supply of rinsing water, stop and scrub out 
the worst spots. At night, dry your clothes 
over the car doors, nearby shrubs. fences 
and stone walls. In this way, your camp 
looks just like a peasant’s hut, and locals 
will think you quite normal. 

Some auto insurance is available 
through AAA, but read the contract 
carefully. There are many exceptions, and 
recovering on claims for damage done 
overseas is difficult. We do without it, as do 
98% of the folk in Latin America, but suit 
yourself. 


TIPS: Never leave a disabled vehicle 
alone. It will soon be stripped. 

Slow down on bad dirt roads to avoid 
repairs. 

We generally found younger people 
better informed when asking directions. 

Expect to be thrown in jail if you’re 
involved in an accident in which someone 
is hurt. 

Note down the subject of your slides so 
you can identify them later. 

Buen viaje! 


—Christel Kassau-Luehr 
Germany 


FUDENA 


Fundacion para 
la Defensa de la 
Naturaleza 
Apartado 70376 
Caracas 107 
Venezuela 
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CLUB NEWS 


Layout Outlay 


AFTER MONTHS of talking about our 
U.S. Offices, it’s now a reality. In addition 
to our modest, single-room office at 2239 
East Colfax Avenue (second floor), we are 
now renting a second office in the same 
building on the third floor in which we 
have installed a large homemade light 
table, bookshelves, waxer and all the 
implements and accutraments required 
for layout. All this will soon be visible to 
our members in the form of an even more 
attractive magazine and will prove invalu- 
able should that day ever come when the 
South American Explorer goes color, 
though this is not foreseeable for a decade 
or two. 

Graphic artists (especially members) 
are urged to drop by the Club’s U.S. office 
when passing through Denver and dash 
off a graphic or two for upcoming issues. 
Those not planning to visit Denver or 
Lima in the near future should send their 
portfolios or portions thereof instead. 

By the way, lest you think we are 
squandering Club funds on un-explorer- 
like frills, the new office rents for 
$37/month, the light table is salvage and 
required only several coats of shellac, two 
florescent light fixtures and some nails 
and all other furnishings together set us 
back some $60. Nevertheless, the result of 
these modest expenditures is a contented 
Linda Rosa at the layout table who now 
has time to spare for editing. 


You’re A Card! 


WE WISH to inform our increasingly wide 
membership that we have adopted a new 
system for keeping track of you all. Here’s 
how it works. 

Say Colonel Fawcett writes in, humbly 
requesting to be enrolled in our ace outfit 
and optimistically anticipating our ac- 
ceptance, encloses a check for the requisite 
25 smackers. Now, in the old days, this 
might have lain around the office for days, 
and even weeks while we plowed through 
piles of correspondence and indulged in 
various editorial pursuits. All this has 
changed, however. Now, as soon asa letter 
arrives, we assemble around a large table, 
purchased for the purpose, and enter intoa 
discussion of the applicant’s merits,his/ 
her potential contribution to the advance- 
ment of knowledge and the possibility of 
the check clearing the bank. 

Let us assume the petitioner passes 
muster. The newly adopted, fool-proof sys- 
tem comes into play. His/her name is 
typed on not one but two IBM cards along 
with other pertinent information, such as 
address, membership number, expiration 
issue, profession, interests, skills and 
whatnot. For asmall fee these cards can be 
slipped into an IBM machine to produce 
gummed labels in zip vode/alphabetical 
order, or for that matter, any order we put 
them in. What this meansis that unless we 
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lose both IBM cards(virtually impossible), 
the member is assured of eventually re- 
ceiving the magazine. Furthermore, it 
facilitates address changes. We need but 
remove the old cards and replace them 
with others. Finally, we can produce an 
up-to-date and identical list of member 
subscribers for the Club’s Lima office at 
any time. 


Sitting Pretty 


MEMBERS ARRIVING at the Club in 
Lima can now lounge in comfortable fur- 
niture thanks to the generosity of Marcia 
and John Servente who thoughtfully be- 
stowed a goodly portion of their personal 
effects on our worthy organization before 
departing for the States. 

We hope this commendable deed will be 
followed by others and look forward to fre- 
quent donations of excess Chippendale 
and other suitable furnishings which will 
give the Club the class our members 
should reasonably expect. 


STOP GAP 


MARK MARDON, who has performed 
yeoman services for the Club in Lima asa 
volunteer from the School for Internation- 
al Training, will be leaving in February. 
We were very fortunate to have him, and 
his departure is a major loss to the Club. 

What this means is that we'll be need- 
ing another full-time volunteer to help 
Tom Jackson with the manifold and 
weighty tasks of managing a_inter- 
national organization. So far we have 
received some tentative bites, but no final 
commitments. Therefore, if you are seek- 
ing care-free adventure, would like to hob- 
nob with the future leaders of foreign cul- 


ture and spend happy hours wandering 
the trails. do not apply. Unfortunately, 
what we need is a conscientious worka- 
holic who dreads free time and is willing to 
work for less than a pittance after bankrol- 
ling his, her round trip fare to Peru. True, 
there are the occasional benefits, but we 
are loathe to emphasize these lest they 
fail to occur. And as for gratitude, well 
there is that. 

In any event, the offer is still open—the 
Club will cover room and board for the vol- 
unteer in Lima plus incidental expenses 
and, if necessary, Spanish lessons. Mini- 
mum required stay is six months. 

If interested, we suggest you write 
Mark for a first-hand account of the ordeal 
and send resumes to both the Lima and 
Denver offices. 


Club Has More Chapters 


OUR SPECIAL thanks go to Charles 
Kosan who generously donated a large 
number of excellent books and photocop- 
ies of rare works to the Club's library in 
Lima. Many other members have given 
books, maps and other materials to the 
Club in the past, and we would like to ex- 
press our thanks to them all. 


Club Perk 


TEDDY RONALDS, a founding member 
and stalwart supporter of the Club when it 
was merely an idea, has graciously offered 
to any card-carrying member of the South 
American Explorers Club a discount at 
Hotel Las Dunas, a ritzy spa with 
swimming pool and other sumptuous 
amenities in Ica, Peru. See Hotel Las 
Dunas ad (paid in full) this issue. 


Errata 


OUR HEART-felt apologies this time go to 
Kendall Alford-Madden whose sex we un- 
wittingly misrepresented by implication 
in referring to the article, “Packing 
with Animal in the Andes” (Issue #6), as 
having been written by the “Madden 
Brothers.”’ Kendall Alford-Madden is the 
wife of Richard Madden. 

For other errata, see page 39, “Wench 
in the Works.” 


Eiselin Sport 


Obergrundstrasse 72, CH-6003 Lucerne / Switzerland 


Switzerland’s leading climbing and expedition equipment shop 
since 1954, as well as the oldest travel agency for expeditions, with 
over 20 years experience. More than 70 expeditions all over the world: 
Caucasus, Hindu Kush, Himalayas, Andes, Africa. 

Please ask for our catalogs and expedition programs. 


Did He? 
Or Didn’t He? 


History is silent about whether J.P. Morgan wore a LEG POUCH, but if you have 
anything to protect, you shouldn't be without one. 


The key to becoming a millionaire is to keep what you got and get more, so if you 
want to become a millionaire or simply not sink lower economically than you 


already are, YOU NEED A LEG POUCH! 


ALEG POUCH is... . well, a pouch that is held comfortably just below your knee 
by a soft, broad elastic band. Roomy enough to hold your blue chip stocks, travelers 
cheques, passport and money, to say nothing of your loose sapphires, it lets you 
stride through thief-ridden market places, bus depots, etc., and sneer at pick- 
pockets. Best of all, it gives you the peace of mind that what is yours will stay yours. 


Be like J.P. and order today. Comes in three sizes (small, medium, large) and you'll 
be richer for owning one. Sturdy handmade denim pouch, lined, with convenient 
velcro fastener. ‘'A dollar saved is a dollar earned,” J.P. 


. cae SEE ORDER BLANK, PAGE 47. 


* 
* * 
= : : ‘4 If Your Friends Could Tell You € 


What They Really Wanted For Their Birthday 
Or Christmas, They’d Ask For A Membership 
In The South American Explorers Club 


The only 
Almanac 

you ll ever 
need.. 


Send us $25, and we will make your friend into a new man or woman. 
First, we despatch them a personal letter notifying them of their good 
fortune, plus a superbly handsome decal and membership card that will 
illicit sighs of envy at the bar or in the bush. Four issues of the South 
American Explorer arrive at surprising intervals over the following year and 
a half, filled with tantalizing vistas into the unexplored worlds of South 
America. Mere possession of this nifty little publication sets the new 
member apart from the common herd. NOW, FORTHE FIRST TIME, YOU CAN 
BUY UNDYING LOVE AND ABSOLUTE DEVOTION! 

Offer good until 1984. Void where prohibited by law. 


Special features on 
MIDWIFERY, the DRAFT, 
BIRTH CONTROL in the 
JUNGLE, FAT DOGS, 
GARDENING by the 
MOON, JACKALOPES, 
FLATULENCE, and more! 


“Definitely the New Age Farmer's 


O Yes, |want undying love and enclose a $25 check fora gift membership 
for: 


LUCKY PERSON'S NAME 

Address 

City State____ Counhy______. Postal: Code. 
Wishing to received full credit for this lovely deed, | enclose my name: 


Almanac... — East West Journal 


TO ORDER, SEND $3.95 PLUS 50¢ 
POSTAGE TO: 

THE DAILY PLANET ALMANAC 
P.O. Box 1641S Boulder, CO 80306 
NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE 


Send to: South American Explorers Club, U.S. Office, 2239 East Colfax Ave., 
#205, Denver, CO 80206. 
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NEWS SHORTS 


For Late Night T.V. 


IN JANUARY 1981 the BBC will begin 
filming on the Peruvian coast in an 
attempt to capture vampire bats in the act 
of feeding upon the blood of living sea 
lions and fur seals. 

Last August, Keenan Smart, a director 
of the BBC’s Natural History Unit, and 
Dr. Aurelio Malaga Alba, a rabies expert 
and a pioneer of veterinary medicine in 
Peru, set out to find vampire bats 
(Desmodus rotundus.). They explored the 
caves just south of the Paracas Peninsula 
on the Pacific coast where 11,000 sea lions 
can be found living in 15 rookeries. 

Though they found no bats at these 
sites, they met many local residents who 
reported swarms of bats in years past and 
who claimed to have witnessed vampires 
feeding on the blood of sea lions. 

Still, uncertain of finding vampire bats 
when they return next year, the BBC is 
taking no chances and will, if necessary, 
film the bats elsewhere, probably in the 
Lurin Valley near Pachacamac. Once 
captured, Dr. Malaga plans to feed them 


on blood refrigerated for the purpose. 

How to film a vampire bat attacking a 
sea lion is still a problem, but a BBC film 
crew photographed vampires in Venezue- 
la in a half hour documentary considered 
too gruesome for audiences in Great 
Britain. The cameraman in Venezuela, 
Martin Saunders, will be doing the filming 
in Peru. 


Last Ditch Effort 


SOME PROJECTS never die. One of these 
is the plan to tow icebergs from 
Anatarctica to provide fresh water to the 
deserts of the world. Another is a sea level 
canal across Panama. 

Ten years ago the United States offered 
to construct a sea level canal with nuclear 
explosives. Much to the relief of 
environmentalists, the project was 
abandoned. Even then the plan raised 
serious ecological questions. Pacific water 
is colder and the tide is higher. A sea level 
channel would funnel this colder water 
into the Caribbean, along with Pacific 
marine species, with what effect, no one 


BECAUSE OF favorable climatic conditions, large numbers of seals inhabit the Guano islands of Peru. 
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can properly imagine. 

Worse, a sea level canal might well 
change weather patterns, substantially 
decreasing rainfall in the United States. 
Rain clouds that empty over the wheat belt 
of the central United States pick up their 
moisture from the warm Caribbean. 
Studies have show that there would bea 
dramatic change were the Caribbean to 
drop in temperature as little as one degree 
or two. For these reasons, the U.S.- 
sponsored sea level canal was rejected a 
decade ago. 

Slightly altered, the plan is once again on 
the drawing boards. This time, using 
conventional explosives, Japan and 
Panama are considering blasting a second 
Panama Canal, a sea-level ditch which 
would cost in the area of 20 billion dollars. 

The advantages are obvious and are, 
indeed, the same as those used to push 
construction years ago — with no locks, 
ships can move faster through the canal, 
but ecological objections are just as valid 
today. 

Perhaps the United States which has 
opened this Pandora’s Box in the first 
place can now do something to close it. 
Under the U.S.-Panama treaty, the United 
States must be consulted on any plans for a 
second canal. 


Names, Names 


IN COLOMBIA, knowing the name of the 
place one wants to go not only may not 
help; it could lead the uninitiated to the 
other side of the country, laments Luz 
Stella Tocancipa in the weekly Cromos of 
Bogota (Sept. 2). She notes that the 
geographic dictionary lists 280 San Anto- 
nios; 238 San Joses; 161 San Pedros, etc. 
Equally confusing is the number of towns 
that have a conversational phrase as their 
name. Among them are: God Sees Me, I 
Want To, Sardine Jungle, Wet Chicken 
and Burro Suffocator. (Jeff Kessler, World 
Press Review, November 1980) 


Viva la Diferencia 


WAS IT AMUNDSEN OR Scott who said 
that all Emperor penguins look alikein the 
dark? 

They do, but that’s not the problem. 
They also look alike in the bright glare of 
the six month Antarctica summer — so 
similar in fact that until recently it took an 
Emperor penguin to differentiate between 
a male and female. 

Most people couldn’t care less, of 
course, but if you were a scientist collect- 
ing penguins for a breeding program, get- 
ting the right sex ratio. . .well, need more 
be said. 

Anyway, now anybody with an hour’s 
practice or more can tell the difference 
thanks to Henning Scheich, a West 
German scientist working at the Hubbs 
Sea World Research Institute in San 
Diego. Scheich recorded the trumpet calls 
of 35 Emperor penguins and found there 
are differences. Some calls consist pre- 
dominately of long pulses while others are 
mostly made up of short ones. Scheich 
tentatively labeled the two distinctive 
patterns as “male” and “female,” then 
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News Shorts 


Continued... 


waited until*the penguins laid eggs for 
confirmation. 

For the record, male penguins emit 
calls with long pulses. Female calls have 
shorter pulses. This is what Scheich 
predicted. 


Big Bird 


“IT’S A BIRD, It’s a plane. No, it’s wonder 
bird.” 

The teratorn, Greek for “wonder bird,” 
roamed Argentina as recently as 10,000 
years ago, when a bird was a bird. Today, 
the largest flying bird is the Andean 
condor, latter-day runt witha three-meter 
wingspan, weighing a puny 15 kilos. By 
comparison your average teratorn stood 
two meters high, could look Muhammed 
Ali in the eye, weighed 80 kilos and had a 
wingspan of eight meters. 

A teratorn was the biggest bird that 
ever flew. A native of South America, 
these predator birds are believed to have 
ranged as far as the southern United 
States before coming extinct. 

About a dozen teratorn bones belong- 
ing to one of these giant birds was recover- 
ed some 100 miles west of Buenos Aires by 
Drs. Eduardo P. Tonni and Rosendo 
Pascual of Argentina’s La Plata Museum. 
These were shown to Dr. Kenneth E. 
Campbell, Curator of Vertebrate Paleon- 
tology of the Natural History Museum of 
Los Angeles County, who identified them 
as teratorn, a bird which measured 3.7 
meters from beak to tail. The recently dis- 
covered fossil remains are thought to be 
between 5 to 8 million years old. 


Spectacular a creature as the teratorn 
was, it was definitely outclassed by 
pterosaurs, flying reptiles, some of which 
measured nearly 12 meters across the 
wings. 


A Sad Song 


IF YOU HAVEN'T been hearing the 
twittering of birds outside your windows 
as much as you used to, there may be a 
good reason. The New York Times reports 
that the increasing destruction of large 
section of mature forests in Central and 
South America is causing a decreasein the 
number of migratory songbirds in the 
United States. 

The newspaper says that such birds as 
warblers, kingbirds, vireos, tanagers, 
peewee, and other perching songbirds, 
which inhabit South and Central Ameri- 
can forests in winter and fly north each 
spring, are appearing in the northern 
latitudes in much fewer numbers. The 
steady decline in North American song- 
birds is directly linked with the forest de- 
struction in South America. These forests, 
since 1955, have declined by as much as 35 
percent. (Sierra Club Bulletin) 


Skin Trade 


A WEST GERMAN company forged ex- 
port permits to illegally obtain 12 million 
dollars worth of ocelot and rare crocodile 
skins. Faked Paraguayan export licenses 
were recently seized from the Karl Droell 
Company based in Frankfurt which would 
have authorized the export of 200,000 
caiman hides, 40,000 ocelot skins and 
140,000 pelts of other endangered animals. 
International agreements have not 
been able to halt the traffic in rare animal 
skins which accounts for an annual trade 
running into the millions of dollars. 
While 62 countries have ratified a ban 
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on trade in endangered species, the Inter- 
national Union for Conservation of Na- 
ture and Natural Resources has been able 
to document numerous violations in récent 
years. 

The latest technique used to thwart the 
ban are forged export permits which have 
become so valuable that they are now 
counterfeited like banknotes. Both Para- 
guay and West Germany are signatories to 
the agreement banning such traffic, and 


the Karl Droell Company will, in all likeli- 
hood, be prosecuted and probably have to 
pay a fine. This is unlikely to deter future 
violations. The fines are insignificant 
compared to the profits that can be made. 
In West German department stores, an 
ocelot coat sells for US$40,000, and such 
coats are openly advertised. 


Sowing the Seeds of Fish Content 


IT WAS A GHASTLY nightmare that 
even now sends shivers up my spine. 
While inching along the slimy, rotting 
lianas, Juan, my guide, still clutching the 
precious watermelon, slipped and fell. 

Suddenly, the water below boiled with 
thousands of piranha, their razor-like 
teeth snapping in the reddening water. 
Then, as quickly, it was over. 

“Damn it,” yelled Juan treading water 
as the voracious fruit-and seed-eating 
piranha darted around his body looking 
for stray scraps of rind, “another 
watermelon!” 

Once again, we had witnessed a 
lightening attack by one of the jungle’s 
most feared denizens. : 

It has only recently come to light that 
many types of piranha, to say nothing of 
many other kinds of jungle fish, are 
exclusively fruit-eaters, and that many 
species of jungle trees depend on such fish 
for reproduction. Dr. Michael Goulding of 
the University of California, Berkeley, has 
been studying the relationship between 
trees and fish since 1973. His research has 
shown that 200 species of fish and trees 
are ecologically dependent on each other, 
a relationship that has developed over 
hundreds of thousands of years. 

The fish rely on the fruit of the trees, 
while the trees in turn depend upon fish for 
distribution, since the fish excrete the 
seeds over the wide flood plain where they 
eventually take root during thedry period. 

In dugout canoes, Dr. Goulding has 
explored countless kilometers of flood 
plain forest in an area that produces 75 
percent of the commercial fish catch in the 
Amazon River Basin. His studies, which 
will be published in a book, The Fishes and 
the Forest, show that heavy lumbering 
and agriculture in the area has decreased 
the number of fish that need the trees for 
their survival. 


